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ee IVERS and creeks were the original highways throughout this area 
while its primeval condition had as yet been undisturbed by the 
white man’s civilization. By these stream-routes, the aborigines travelled in 
their canoes. Likewise the first white men to explore this region followed 
these same water-ways. Even surprisingly small creeks could be traversed 
down-stream in shallow canoes. This could be done even in low water when 
necessary, by building a temporary dam with a few stakes, some brush and 
stones; then when sufficient water had been impounded, the dam was des- 
troyed, and the canoe launched to ride the released water downstream. 


The earliest white explorers of this region were, of course, the French 
who had come up thru the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. They 
had already crossed the portage from the eastern end of Lake Erie, and thus 
reached the Valley of the Ohio, there to establish their posts on the present 
sites of Pittsburgh and Louisville. It was not long until they had discovered 
even shorter portages between canoe-waters in this central west,—namely, 
Marquette’s portage in Wisconsin, LaSalle’s from the St. Joseph to the Kan- 
kakee at South Bend, and that from the St. Mary’s to the Wabash here. 

The nearly level terrain about the headwaters of both the Kankakee 
and Wabash rivers produced a very narrow watershed, in consequence of 
which a very short and easy portage-carry was needed to cross from the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes basin to that oi the Mississippi system. In fact, by 
the use of Aboite Creek and the water-filled swamps southwest of the pres- 
ent Fort Wayne, there may have been times when no portage at all was 
needed to reach small streams emptying into the Wabash. 

LaSalle himself took the longer lake route around lower Michigan 
up the St. Joseph River, and down the Kankakee and Illinois to reach the 
Mississippi. But writing in 1682, he refers to the much shorter route by 
way of the Maumee and the Wabash. The French post at Vincennes was 
established in 1710, and it seems reasonably certain that from that time the 
Maumee-Wabash route would be the most commonly travelled one between 
Vincennes and Canada. It is a safe presumption that this portage was 
known and used by the French for many years before the establishment of 
their trading-post here in 1719. This post was planted to facilitate their 
trade with the large village of Miami Indians located near where the St. 
Joseph and St. Mary’s rivers join to form the Maumee. It was an advan- 
tageous spot not only for trade with the resident Miamis, but with other 
Indians also who came and went by this much-travelled route. 


For reasons of strategy as well, it was recognized that those who con- 
trolled this portage could well hold possession of all the hinterland to the 
south and west. In consequence, the French erected a small stockade near 
the St. Marys, to which Governor Vaudreuil of Louisiana referred in 1751 
as Fort Miami. It was a key-link by which Quebee and Louisiana were to 
be bound together. 


There followed these times the great contest between France and 
England to gain control and possession of the heart of this great continent. 
It was a war fought with bitterness and determination, in which (particular- 
ly by the French) the Indians were often incited or bribed to join. Place 
names and a good many French family names will still indicate the mea- 
sure of French (and consequently Roman Catholic) influence in this region. 

In this war against the French, Major Rogers forced the surrender of 
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Detroit to the British on November 29, 1760. A small detachment was 
thereupon despatched here to take possession of Fort Miami, by which act 
what is now Fort Wayne became British territory. The war came to a for- 
mal end after the fall of Quebec and the signing of the treaty of 1763,—only 
to be followed by persistent and determined efforts on the part of the In- 
dians under the leadership of Pontiac (with the incitement, surreptitious aid 
and support of the beaten French) to halt and drive back the encroaching 
British-Americans by both massacre and organized battle. 

One such massacre occurred here on May 27, 1763. The English gar- 
rison occupied a small fort on the east bank of the St. Joseph, some two 
hundreds yards north of the Maumee. The English commander was lured 
out of the fort to care for an Indian woman who was supposedly ill. As he 
approached her wigwam, he was treacherously shot. Immediately the gar- 
rison was attacked, and all its inmates slain,—which left the Indians in un- 
disputed possession once again. 


Thirteen years later, came the revolution of the American colonies 
on the seaboard against British sovereignty. The Indians took advantage of 
the situation to destroy nine of Britain’s strong points in the west, leaving 
only Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Green Bay in British possession. Both British 
and Americans were too much engaged with one another to deal with these 
results of Pontiac’s conspiracy. Once American independence had been 
gained, however, the matter commanded attention. 


Col. George Rogers Clark had captured Vincennes with a mere hand- 
ful of men, when, late in the summer of 1780, an Indian named LaBalm de- 
cided to emulate this exploit by capturing Detroit from the British for the 
Americans. He enlisted about a hundred men from Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, and set out. While camped on the Aboite near here, he could not 
resist the temptation to despoil the local British traders of their goods. 
Thereupon the British induced the Miamis to retaliate, no doubt encourag- 
ing them with the hope of rich plunder. They fell upon LaBalm and his 
little band and decimated them. The abortive sortie against Detroit ended 
in tragedy. 

With the Revolution won, the new American government had _ per- 
force to settle the Indian question, and not only make good its national 
sovereignty over the northwest, but provide protection for the increasing 
number of pioneers scattered thru its wilderness settlements. President 
Washington fixed upon the site of our city as a strategic point for the loca- 
tion of a strong fort to serve as a base for the pacification of the region. 


But first an overture of peace was made. In 1790 Governor St. Clair 
sent an emissary, Mr. Gamelin, to offer terms to the Miamis. The results 
were not encouraging, and Mr. Gamelin left, only to be brought back a few 
days later, as a prisoner (whom the Indians burned at the stake on the point 
of land at the junction of the St. Joseph and Maumee?). Thereupon General 
Harmar and his men set out to reduce the Indians. A pitched battle fol- 
lowed in a fast and furious melee which raged in the bed of the St. Joseph, 
in the precincts of the Miami village (on the site of Lakeside), and ended 
with Harmar’s defeat and a wild rout. The survivors raced to a fordable 
crossing on the Maumee (‘“‘Harmar’s Ford’’) where still more of his men were 
slaughtered before they could make good their escape. As a result, the In- 
dians were jubilant, haughty, and self-confident,—and more than ever de- 
termined not to surrender their homeland, hunting-grounds, and freedom to 
the pale-faces. 


Under President Washington’s direction, St. Clair was next fitted out 
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with a force of fifteen hundred men, and directed to take this Miami strong- 
hold, which was held and defended by one of the most cohesive and capa- 
ble groups of natives in all Indian history. News of this approaching army 
reached the Miamis, who rallied their own forces ,and set out to forestall 
this invasion. A day’s march southeast of the village, the Indians found St. 
Clair’s force encamped without either proper scouting protection or guard. 
The Indians attacked,—and again the Americans were disorganized, routed 
in confusion, and fairly slaughtered. No more than six hundred of the fif- 
teen hundred with St. Clair managed to escape what was less a battle than 
a massacre. 

It is difficult to imagine the terror these successive defeats created 
among white pioneers, or to over-estimate the self-confidence the aborigines 
derived from the successive disasters they had inflicted upon the invaders. 
They now believed they could, and were determined that they would, retain 
possession of their ancestral lands. 

But this was not to be. Three years later (1794) a soldier of different 
mettle and capacity was put in command of another army, and directed by 
the president to subdue the Miamis. He was General Anthony Wayne, who 
bore the soubriquet ‘“‘Mad Anthony’’—the same who had at Stony Point or- 
dered the British red-coats to “surrender in the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress’”’. This was the third attempt (mg during 
Washington’s administration saq_yyaaaeesp- to capture this strate- 
gic point,—this time a successful one. Wayne met the Indian forces along 
the Maumee near Grand Rapids, Ohio, and joined battle. In this contest, 
the “Battle of Fallen Timbers’’, the tide was turned, and the Indians thoroly 
beaten. They were not only beaten in battle, but the Americans stripped 
them of nearly everything they possessed by burning and destroying their 
huts, villages, crops,—everything. At this distance, such destruction seems 
wanton and unnecessarily cruel,—but then we have in our generation never 
had to fight the Indians. 

General Wayne and his men continued up the Maumee valley after 
the battle, and upon arrival here selected a new site for an American fort 
some two hundred yards south of the tri-river junction. By late autumn 
the fort was completed, timber was cleared away for some distance to pro- 
vide against surprise assault, Major Hamtramck was placed in command,— 
and General Wayne retired from the scene. It is from this, the third fort 
erected in this immediate locality, that the city derived its name,—Fort 
Wayne. 

With the establishment of American sovereignty here in October 
1794, and the protection afforded immigrants against Indian massacre, the 
future of the community seemed well-assured. 


But once more yet, the Miamis tried to drive out the hated pale-faces 
with whom they had maintained so long a feud. Warriors collected in the 
neighborhood, and laid siege to the garrison here in Fort Wayne. 

These tribes knew that war was again impending between the British 
and the Americans. Their chiefs had been called to Canada by British com- 
manders. British agents had visited many tribes distributing presents, and 
laboring assiduously to stir up the blood-thirsty savages against the Ameri- 
cans. Tecumseh and his brother “The Prophet” were leaders of this revolt. 
Both were in British employ. Trouble began in 1808, and continued for 
seven years, with scattered raids, fights, and massacres. The Indians pro- 
tested the alienation of their lands (their hunting-grounds in particular) 
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either by force or purchase—which seems a just grievance, but to admit 
which then would have involved a renunciation to which the settlers could 
not submit. 

Tecumseh, a gifted leader of spirit and capacity, accompanied by 
about four hundred braves, went to confer (perhaps intending to fight, until 
he saw how many troops were in Vincennes) with Governor Harrison. The 
governor refused to accede to the Indians request, or demand, to give up 
lands already preempted,—whereupon Tecumseh went on south to rally 
more tribes to join the Miami Confederacy. Meantime, the Prophet contin- 
ued from his base near Lafayette to excite the Indian tribes, and gain their 
co-operation in a proposed war against all the whites. A peaceful solution 
seemed impossible. Hence Governor Harrison marched to Tippecanoe (near 
Lafayette) before Tecumseh should return; and when the Prophet’s warriors 
attacked (November 7, 1811) vanquished them completely. The Prophet 
fled, the warriors dispersed,—and Tecumseh’s dream of a general uprising 
of all Indians on the frontier collapsed. 

Isolated raids and massacres, such as that at Pigeon Roost, continued 
sporadically. It was in this atmosphere that the Fort Wayne garrison was 
besieged in 1812, until relieved by troops from Ohio and Kentucky. Two 
months later, another expedition was called to disperse warriors a few miles 
west of Fort Wayne on the Mississinewa. In fact, the alarms were so num- 
erous and the situatiom#@OnemReatemiiieaiine year (1812), and so many of its 
members were on military duty, that the Territorial Legislature could not 
hold its regular session. But the crisis passed; more and more settlers came 
in, until the Miamis were hopelessly outnumbered. Fort Wayne was never 
thereafter threatened by Indian warriors. 

The most important positions in the village probably consisted of the 
local Indian agent, the government land office agent, the proprietors of trad- 
ing-posts, the banker, and men who were engaged in transportation. Trans- 
portation went through several phases. At first it was necessarily by canoe. 
Trade goods naturally came from the east. When canoes no longer sufficed, 
goods were hauled from Detroit or Dayton. On the later route, they were 
sometimes hauled from Dayton to the St. Mary River, there loaded on flat- 
boats and floated downstream to their destination here. Eventually trails 
were cut through the timber which were called roads, but which became 
such quagmires in rainy seasons as to be virtually impassable with wheeled 
vehicles. Most heavy hauling they tried to do during the winter by sledge. 
Several plank roads were later built, leading out of Fort Wayne. 


The most significant development in transportation, not only for Fort 
Wayne, but this whole surrounding region, came with the building of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal (1843) which in time extended from Toledo to La- 
fayette. The canal brought thousands of settlers in, and carried the produce 
of the region out to market,—thus contributing in both ways to the enrich- 
ment and development of the growing town. Not long afterward (1854) the 
railroad came in from Crestline, Ohio, and was later extended to Chicago. 
Other lines were established to Detroit, Richmond, Toledo, etc., and the 
canal traffic was doomed. The canal fell into disuse. Its bed and banks 
alongside the highways which now parallel its route for many miles are re- 
minders of a time and condition that was, but is now no more. 


Fort Wayne was fortunate in those early days of pioneering, in that 
there were here men of foresight and ingenuity, of organizing ability, ener- 
gy, and application. It was they who dug the canal, constructed the rail- 
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roads, erected mills, built and operated the railroad shops, established foun- 
dries, manufactured milling machinery and other things. Based economi- 
cally upon a diversified agriculture and the business of transportation, the 
city has grown to become an important industrial community, and is now a 
large supplier of many kinds of electrical equipment, gasoline pumps, trucks, 
flour, feed, knitted goods, candy, agricultural implements, phonographs, 
radios, motor parts, and many other articles of commerce,—besides supply- 
ing services such as banking, printing, insurance, wholesale distribution, and 
radio broadcasting. 

It is even more fortunate that nearly all of these leading men of af- 
fairs in the early community were also ardent churchmen; and more than 
unusual that so many of them belonged to the single parish with whose his- 
tory we are here concerned. .They were men who have left their mark 
upon the town—and that for good. 

The group of rude Indian huts beside the river junctions which con- 
stituted the Miami village has grown from log cabins occupied by white pio- 
neers to a thriving prosperous city of one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
people. It is in this setting that our church has lived and wrought. 

What is true of Fort Wayne, is equally the case with other communi- 
ties thruout the presbytery, in the development of which Presbyterians com- 
monly played leading parts with their complement of teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, substantial businessmen, and farmers who generally owned the land 
they tilled. 

While the canal was feeding large numbers of pioneers into the towns 
and countryside immediately contiguous to it on both sides, immigration 
into the northern tier of counties came chiefly overland from Detroit, after 
reaching there by water. Settlers south of the area served by the canal 
came up from the direction of Dayton and Cincinnati, having reached the 
latter city by the Ohio River route. In a general way, this may be said 
to have scattered a large number of foreign immigrants (predominantly 
Irish and German) along the canal, while the northern part of presbytery 
derived the leading part of its population from New York and New Eng- 
land as the southern part filled from the Ohio Valley and Pennsylvania. 
These points of origin seem to have shown their influence to some extent 
in the New School-Old School preferences of our local churches during the 
period in which that division obtained. All of these differences due to 
origin have now been effaced. 


The Frame of Reterence 


ln ORDER to understand the history of a single church, one needs to know 
something of the spiritual atmosphere of its time—or what may be called 

its frame of reference. This might be extended backward indefinitely,—but 

since we must begin somewhere, let us begin with the following facts. 


Of 21,000 Puritans who came to New England between 1620 and 
1640, some 4,000 were Presbyterians. Most of them became Congregation- 
alists, since that church predominated in the region. The middle colonies, 
on the other hand, were strongly Presbyterian. Southold and Southampton 
churches on Long Island were organized in 1640. Eight more parishes, un- 
der Francis Doughty and Richard Denton, were organized before 1670. 


Presbyterians from Connecticut and Long Island, having moved to 
New Jersey, soon organized churches there: Newark (1667), Elizabeth (1668), 
Woodbridge (1680), and Fairfield (1692). So that by 1670, there were about 
15 Presbyterian Churches in New York and New Jersey which had their 
origin in emigration from New England. Scotch “Covenanters”, who had 
fled ‘“‘the killing times”’’ in their homeland, arrived in New Jersey in 1685 in 
large numbers and added greatly to the strength of the Presbyterians there. 


The First Church in Philadelphia was organized in “Barbadoes Com- 
pany Warehouse” in 1692. Due to Governor Berkley’s persecution, many 
Virginia Presbyterians moved to Maryland in 1649. They were shortly 
joined by Presbyterian colonists from Ireland and Scotland. Francis Dough- 
ty came from Long Island (in 1650) and Matthew Hill from England to serve 
them. In 1680, Col. Wm. Stevens (whe was a member of the Council of 
Maryland Province) wrote to the Presbytery of Laggan in Ireland, asking 
urgently that ministers be sent to Maryland and Virginia. That Presbytery 
had a young theologian under its care, fresh from Scottish schools, willing 
to go; so they ordained and sent this young Ulsterman. Here was work to 
test his mettle. Supporting himself by private business, he preached to 
scattered people from New York to the Carolinas, in a day when settlements 
were crude and meager, roads almost non-existent, the means of travel slow 
and uncertain, and danger from Indians and rough whites common. 

The labors and hardships of this ardent young man can only be called 
prodigious—for he laid the solid foundation upon which American Presby- 
terianism is built. 


He organized, first, the churches at Rehoboth and Snow Hill, Mary- 
land, in 1683. He called together seven ministers from Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Philadelphia in 1706, and organized the first American Presby- 
tery. New Jersey and Long Island churches later joined, so that there were 
17 members by 1716. The constituency was greatly increased following 
the Restoration of the English monarchy in 1660, which led many thousands 
of persecuted Presbyterians to emigrate from Scotland and Ireland. The 
“Test Act” of 1713 brought many more yet from the latter country, the 
largest number of whom settled in Pennsylvania. 

Both geography and numbers led to dividing the original and grow- 
ing Presbytery into four, and to the organization of a General Synod in 1716. 
One further step was taken in 1788, by the organization of a representative 
General Assembly and division of the church into four synods, and 16 pres- 
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byteries. There were then 177 ministers, 111 probationer, and 419 
churches. The first General Assembly met the following year in Philadel- 
phia, with John Witherspoon, president of the College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton), as Moderator. 


The shortage of ministers was general throughout the country and led 
to what is called ‘“‘The Plan of Union’, by which Congregational or Presby- 
terian ministers were free to serve in churches of either denomination. It 
was a sensible plan devised chiefly to avoid wasteful competition in organ- 
izing churches in this then rapidly developing central west, and went into 
effect in 1801. Both churches co-operated in home and foreign missions by 
working through a single board for each,—the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions and the American Home Mission Society. 


The status of the church in this central western region is indicated by 
the report that “in 1813, Ohio with a population of 300,000 had only 49 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers; Indiana, with 25,000 people was 
reported to have had only one Presbyterian minister and church; while IIli- 
nois had 13,000 settlers and no Presbyterian church or minister”. This is 
not quite accurate, since actually there were then three Presbyterian 
churches in Indiana, (Vincennes 1806, Petersburg 1810, and Charlestown 
1812). But the tide of immigration was just beginning to pour into Indiana. 
Some part of this immigration was due to a “potato famine” in Ireland in 
1845. More of the immigration into this area consisted of German ‘Forty- 
Eighters’”. These were people of culture and intelligence, whose rebellion 
against the German monarchy had been crushed. The population increases 
were supplemented by constant movement of people from our own East, who 
were either drawn here by the lure of almost free land and opportunities 
for enterprise and adventure, or consisted of the less capable who were driv- 
en thither by failure or defeat in their native states. By 1853, there were 
100,000 people in the 11 counties of the north-eastern part of the state com- 
prising Fort Wayne Presbytery. It is interesting to note that 15,000 of 
them were German emigrants,—7,000 of whom were Roman Catholic, 7,000 
Lutheran, and 1,000 German Reformed. (By way of comparison,—Chicago 
in 1830 consisted of twelve families beside the garrison stationed in Ft. 
Dearborn. Four years later, it had a population of almost five hundred. 
But by 1837 it had grown to five thousand!). 


There were interesting events astir in the church about the time our 
Presbyterian Churches were being organized here (Fort Wayne First, 1831; 
Lima 1833; Salem Center 1839; Elkhart, Ossian, Decatur 1840; Huntington 
1843; Bluffton 1844, etc.) The Presbyterian Church was then the most in- 
fluential church in America. It had grown from 20,000 members in 1800 
to 173,000 in 1830. But all was not quiet in Zion. There were some ques- 
tions in controversy that rose in crescendo alarmingly. They related to 
church government and doctrine. Partisans were named ‘“‘Old School’ and 
“New School’, and may be characterized roughly as conservatives and lib- 
erals respectively. Old School men were greatly dissatisfied with the “Plan 
of Union” with the Congregationalists. They slurred churches organized 
under the Plan as ‘“‘Presbygational’’, and maintained that no adequate con- 
trol or discipline of them was possible. They were, moreover, disturbed 
by the liberal New England theology which was thus being infiltrated into 
the church. Hence in 1835, Old School leaders circularized the church at 
large with an “‘Act and Testimony’’, lamenting ‘“‘the prevalence of unsound 
doctrine and laxity in discipline.’ They thereupon set about organizing to 
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get control of the General Assembly. To their chagrin the New School held 
a majority in the Assemblies of 1835 and 1836. But in 1837, the Old School 
men were in command, and proceeded ruthlessly to execute their will. They 
began by bringing doctrinal questions to the floor of the Assembly. Before 
adjournment, they dissolved the “Plan of Union” with the Congregational- 
ists, withdrew from all interdenominational agencies, and, in criticism of de- 
parture from what they believed to be sound doctrine and practise, voted 
four complete synods, one additional presbytery, 5,000 ministers and 60,000 
members out of the church! Most of those thus thrown out were from Ohio, 
New York State, and Philadelphia. These ex-communicants proceeded im- 
mediately to meet and organize the New School Presbyterian Church, which 
was predominantly a Northern Church, in which New England influence 
was marked. Being so, it was markedly anti-slavery. In 1857 the New 
School Assembly passed anti-slavery resolutions, whereupon the southern 
synods withdrew from that Assembly and organized the “‘United Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church’’, to become later (with the split in the Old School 
Church over slavery in 1861) the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(commonly called the Southern Presbyterian Church in contrast to the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, the northern.) 

There were no churches north of the Wabash River when the Synod 
of Indiana was organized in 1826. The Synod was to include four presby- 
teries,—Madison, Wabash, Salem, and Missouri (the latter included southern 
Illinois and all of Missouri). During the next twenty years, however, the 
population of the northern part of the state increased with almost amazing 
rapidity. ‘Towns were being built and churches organized by the dozens, so 
that from time to time presbyteries had to be adjusted to the changed situa- 
tion. 

Thus in 1829, Wabash Presbytery was divided into two,—Wabash 
and Crawfordsville,—the new presbytery (Crawfordsville) to include all 
territory in Indiana north of the northern boundaries of Vigo, Clay, Owen, 
and Monroe Counties. 

The following year (1830), Indianapolis Presbytery was organized to 
include Marion, Johnson, Bartholomew and Decatur Counties, and every- 
thing north of them. This was followed in 1835 by the establishment of 
Logansport Presbytery, which was to include all of Indiana lying north of 
Warren, Montgomery, Boone, Hamilton, Madison and Deleware Counties. 
In other words, the new Logansport Presbytery covered all of the northern 
third of the state from Illinois to Ohio. 


Thus when Fort Wayne First Church was organized in 1831, it was 
within the boundaries of Indianapolis Presbytery, although enrolled in Mi- 
ami Presbytery. But it became a constituent of Logansport when that pres- 
bytery was set apart in 1835. Other churches farther north (Salem Center, 
Lima, Elkhart, Goshen, etc.) were part of St. Joseph Presbytery of the Synod 
of Michigan. 


A further division occurred with the separation of the church into the 
Old School and New School branches at the General Assembly of 1837. 
When Logansport Presbytery met in Dayton in October; 1838, the Old 
School men must have been in a majority, for they passed a resolution de- 
claring their adherence to the Old School Assembly. But a year later (Sept. 
26, 1839), conditions seem to have changed, and the minutes of presbytery 
read, “The following resolution after some discussion was adopted, ‘Re- 
solved, that the resolution adopted by presbytery at its meeting in Dayton, 
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October 1838, recognizing the General Assembly which met in the Seventh 
Church of Philadelphia, May 1838, as the Constitutional Assembly, be re- 
scinded”’. 

The fat was in the fire! Upon the adoption of this resolution by the 
New School majority, the moderator, Rev. William K. Marshall, declared 
that he would not moderate a body which had no connection with any Gen- 
eral Assembly. He then walked out, accompanied by John Wright and 
Samuel Taylor, leaving the insurgent meeting in the hands of the New 
School majority. 

Marshall not only walked out, but was careful to take the records of 
the presbytery with him! There was a good deal of trouble between the two 
presbyteries over these records, which each claimed. But they were re- 
tained in the hands of the Old School group. The New School elected Rev. 
M. M. Post as moderator, and proceeded. The Fort Wayne Church, of 
which Rev. A. T. Rankin had become stated supply by appointment of pres- 
bytery in October 1838, continued to adhere to the Old School presbytery. 
The boundaries of the two presbyteries remained co-terminous. 

Thus when we begin our consideration of local history, we find two 
denominations of Presbyterians in Fort Wayne—Old School First Church 
and New School Second Church, operating respectively under Old School 
and New School Presbyteries of Fort Wayne, which presbyteries were es- 
sentially coextensive. With the feeling engendered by the controversies of 
the time, rivalry might be expected. 


Lay 


Fort W ayne New School’ Presbytery 
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ales SYNOD of Indiana (New School) at its session on October 12, 1844, 
ordered a division of Logansport Presbytery, which embraced all of 
northern Indiana, by setting apart 10 counties comprising its eastern half to 
constitute Fort Wayne Presbytery. This new presbytery was ordered to 
meet on Friday, November 8, 1844. It did so meet in Fort Wayne, and con- 
sisted of five ministers and one licentiate and included nine churches. 
Presbytery met in Second Church (now Westminister) heard a ser- 
mon by Dr. Lyman Beecher, president of Lane Seminary of Cincinnati, and 
proceeded to organize, with three ministers and one elder present. Dr. 
Henry Ward Beecher had come up from his Indianapolis Church to be pres-~ 
ent for the occasion. A request was made of presbytery, that they ordain 
Charles Beecher as a minister. Accordingly after examining him “it was re- 
solved to proceed with the ordination exercises at candlelighting”’. This 
was quite a Beecher occasion. Their New England background, their the- 
ological liberalism, and their advanced social views (especially regarding 
slavery), combined with the parts they had already played in the New 
School movement, make it doubtful if the establishment of a rival Presby- 
terian Church in Fort Wayne under their auspices could have been looked 
upon with favor by either the First Church people or minister, who belonged 
to the Old School branch of the church. 


At this meeting, the clerk was “‘directed to procure a suitable Book 
of Records’, and 8742 cents was raised by assessment “towards defraying 
the expense’. This was later supplemented by a further assessment of 1214 
cents per minister to pay for the book. It is the records inscribed in the 
book thus obtained that serve as source for materials by which this chapter 
is compiled. 


We may note here that at each meeting of both Old School and New 
School presbyteries, certain ministers were ordered to visit vacant (they 
were often called “‘destitute’’) churches on stipulated dates, where they were 
to preach and usually administer the sacraments. The presbytery thus per- 
formed the function of a bishop through its committee on supply, and re- 
quired each minister to report his assignment discharged at the next meet- 
ing of presbytery. Thus no church languished for want of care. 


When Presbytery met on October 8, 1845, Charles Beecher served as 
clerk pro tem, and the minutes in his hand are beautifully written. At this 
meeting, it was resolved ‘“‘to spend a season of every regular meeting in 
study of the Scriptures in the original tongues’. They also examined Addi- 
son Merril “originally a member of the Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne 
under the care of Brother Rankin, now a member of Lake Church, and a 
licensed preacher of the Methodist connection, with a view to his ordina- 
tion”. The young man evidently came short of educational qualifications, 
and instead of being ordained was advised to ‘spend two years in Lane Sem- 
inary—or if that were inexpedient, to study in connection with Brother 
Beecher, directing his attention especially to the following things: The He- 
brew Scriptures; Intellectual and Moral Philosophy; Logic; Rhetoric; and 
Dwight’s Theology”. He was also to write a Latin thesis on “Num Regen- 
eratia suasione morali effecta’”’; a sermon on Hebrews 2:3; a Popular Lecture 
on I Thess. 4:13-18; and a Critical Exercise on Hebrews 6:1-9. The presby- 
tery would then continue his examination at the next meeting. 
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This was rather a stiff assignment for which the young man was evi- 
dently not well prepared. In consequence, it is not surpising that at the 
next meeting of the presbytery, we read that his name was stricken since 
‘he had left our connection’. But the incident throws some light on the 
kind of preparation demanded of candidates for ordination. A similar con- 
dition obtained in the Old School presbyteries. 


The presbytery, in addition to its study of the Scriptures in the origi- 
nal tongues, projected other set exercises. Besides appointing one minister 
to preach an official sermon on a designated text, they required each min- 
ister to present a “skeleton sermon” at each meeting. A regular feature of 
each meeting was also ‘‘a free conversation on the state of religion”, during 
which each church’s condition was expected to be reported upon orally. 
Furthermore, there was a prepared discussion of some theological or prac- 
tical question, such as “The Nature of Christ’s Work of Propitiation, and its 
relation to the actual redemption of sinners’’, ““‘Divine Providence’’, “The 
Relation baptised children of believers sustain to the Church of Christ’’, and 
“Was the Sin of Adam imputed to his posterity?” Ina personal note in par- 
enthesis following this last item, the stated clerk, John Fairchild, wittily 
added, ‘(This discussion may well be considered as a finality upon this sub- 
ject—)’’. No doubt we should agree. 


Charles Beecher was absent from the spring meeting of presbytery in 
1846. That was regrettable, because the brethren appointed a committee toa 
confer with him concerning “erroneous sentiments published by him in two 
recent sermons, endeavoring to reclaim him, and report results.” The com- 
mittee reported in September, as follows: ‘“The committee regret the neces- 
sity of reporting that they find him confirmed in the sentiments taught in his 
sermons, preached at the dedication of his church February 22, 1846. His 
defense of them, however, was maintained in a kind and brotherly manner, 
and he wishes to remain in connection with the Presbytery if he may be per- 
mitted to do so.” 

The committee therefore reeommended that nothing more be done in 
the matter for the present than to adopt the following resolutions, viz: 


1. “That while we would by no means abandon the great pro- 
testant doctrine that the Bible is the only infallible and sufficient rule 
of faith and practice; nor do we condemn every sentiment contained 
in the sermons, yet we do most sincerely regret the course which 
Brother Beecher has taken in writing and publishing them to the 
world, because we regard very many of the views contained in them 
as subversive of all order in the house of God; and, as we believe, 
they are a total misapprehension of the views and practices of the 
Presbyterian Church with which he is connected.”’ 

2. “That we consider the whole subject of creeds and confes- 
sions, and the use we make of them, is set in its appropriate light by 
the Constitution of our church in the first chapter of the Form of Gov- 
ernment.” 


This report was “read, accepted, and laid on the table, subject to 
the private consideration of the members of presbytery.” It is interest- 
ing to note that these minutes of presbytery were read, approved, and 
signed by Henry Ward Beecher as Moderator of Synod at Terra Haute on 
October 9, 1846. One cannot but wonder what he may have thought of 
this action. 


At this same meeting of presbytery, Rev. John H. Russ asked to be 
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enrolled. He was a member of Fort Wayne Old School Presbytery, and had 
asked them to dismiss him, which they refused. The New School Presby- 
tery thereupon enrolled him anyway. This may throw some light upon the 
relations existing between the two rival presbyteries. 

At a shortly later meeting the presbytery adopted a resolution de- 
claring that “dram drinking, dram giving, dram selling, the manufacture or 
providing materials for manufacture, or renting of property in connection 
therewith, are sins which require church discipline.” Nor was that all. 
They also declared that ‘Slavery in the church should be a subject of disci- 
pline, the same as any other crime.” 

That these men were conscious of the importance of the foundations 
they were laying is also evident from their use of the phrase “the rising 
west”. They could see it growing rapidly before their eyes as the human 
tide poured in to take up land. 

Abolition was by then becoming a heated topic. Some feared the 
effects of advocating the matter, while others would not be silenced. Thus 
in 1848, anti-slavery sentiments published by the editor of “The Watchman”, 
their church paper, it was feared by some, would give offense to the Con- 
gregationalists, but the statement was supported by the presbytery as “no 
less than needed’’. 

The presbytery several times reluctantly approved deliverances of 
the General Assembly on the subject of slavery, because they believed such 
declarations were not sufficiently pronounced, and were hedged too much 
for fear of offending slave owners and their sympathizers. There is some 
delicate irony in presbytery’s comment on these declarations that the As- 
sembly “could do no less”. These men were determined that the General 
Assembly must do much more. 

In October 1852, the Portland Church issued an ultimatum that if 
the presbytery did not issue a complete anti-slavery declaration, they (Port- 
land) would withdraw from all connection with the denomination. Pres- 
bytery itself, while admonishing the Portland church to avoid rashness and 
be patient, resolved to withdraw all relations with the General Assembly 
‘“nless said Assembly shall have entirely removed the offense of slave hold- 
ing by constitutional discipline’”’. 

Well, the General Assembly did pass such a provision, in 1857, where- 
upon a large group of churches in southern states withdrew and formed the 
“United Synod of Presbyterian Church’, and when the Old School General 
Assembly adopted resolutions supporting the Union in 1861, Old School 
presbyteries in the seceding states withdrew from that church also and or- 
ganized the “Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of America.” 
These two southern churches, Old School and New School, were merged in 
1864; and in 1865, upon conclusion of the Civil War took the name of the 
“Presbyterian Church in the United States.’ Later other Old School 
churches in Kentucky and Missouri transferred their allegiance to that 
church also. 

Earlier Fort Wayne Presbytery (1854) protested against an ‘‘attempt 
of a portion of the Congress of the United States to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise” by the passage of the “‘Nebraska Act.” At the same time they an- 
nounced their intention to ‘‘“endeavor to secure the passage of a prohibition 
liquor law by our next legislature.” We tend to forget that prohibition 
came nearly being nationally adopted during this period, and that only the 
pressing need for revenue during the Civil War resulted in the passage of 
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excise laws which fastened the traffic on the country for many more years. 

In the meanwhile (1848), the Congregational Church of New Corydon 
asked to be enrolled in presbytery under the “‘Plan of Union’. There must 
have been a rising denominational consciousness, because enrollment was 
refused on account of the ‘“‘mixed character’ of the organization 

During all of this period, Charles Beecher must have served Second 
Church Fort Wayne as “stated supply”, for it was not until April 1850 that 
arrangements were made for his installation. It was a short pastorate, for 
in September of the same year the pastoral relation was dissolved and he 
was dismissed to the Congregational Association of New York and Brooklyn. 


We have already noticed that Fort Wayne Old School Presbytery re- 
fused to dismiss a minister to Fort Wayne New School Presbytery in 1846. 
Twelve years later, Elder Brown of Winchester reported that the New 
School church of Winchester had united with the Old School church and 
“had joined that body’. He also reported that the Pleasant Ridge church 
“had been nearly or quite absorbed by the Congregational Church lately 
organized in the neighborhood.” ; 

But there are evidences of a better atmosphere also. On October 19, 
1858, they invited the Old School Presbytery “‘to join them in celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, which was cordially accepted.” The sermon for the 
occasion was preached by Rev. Lowry, the Old School minister of Fort 
Wayne First Church, and the elements were distributed by the moderators 
of the two presbyteries. 

Again in 1867, a joint devotional service of the two presbyteries was 
arranged for and held in Wabash. Two years later this presbytery answered 
an ‘“‘Overture of the General Assembly on Reunion” unanimously in the 
affirmative. The ministers of both Old School and New School churches in 
Wabash resigned specifically in order to permit the union of their churches. 


The last meeting of this presbytery was held in LaGrange, April 26, 
1870. Reunion was definitely coming. They adjourned to meet at the call 
of the moderator during the subsequent meeting of synod in Lafayette. In 
the interval, however, the two denominations were merged by action of 
their General Assemblies. The new General Assembly ordered an organi- 
zational meeting of the Synod of Indiana to be held at Logansport, in June 
1870. The Synod, in turn, ordered a similar meeting to organize a new Fort 
Wayne Presbytery. This wasdone. The present presbytery of Fort Wayne 
was organized and ordered the records of the two preceding presbytery’s put 
in the hands of the stated clerk to be kept by him, and directed that they 
“be considered as parts of the history of the presbytery.” At the next meet- 
ing (September 6, 1870) of the new Fort Wayne presbytery of the united 
church, held at LaGrange, it was reported that “the Records of Fort Wayne 
Presbytery New School were put into the hands of the stated clerk as or- 
dered.” 


So ended a stirring chapter in what might truly be called a gallant 
struggle, which, while it may have had its complement of pettiness and 
jealousy as have all human enterprises, is more truly marked by evidences 
of Christian convictions, evangelistic passion, and arduous sacrificial ser- 
vice, with a deep concern for righteousness in personal and national life. 
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Fort Wayne ‘Old School’ Presbytery 


bee IS NOT an attempt to compile an exhaustive history of the presby- 

tery, but, rather, an effort to select and state such matters as will recre- 
ate something of the atmosphere of the associations in which our local 
church had its setting and performed its function. 


Organized in 1831, the First Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne an- 
tedated Fort Wayne Presbytery by some fourteen years. As we have seen 
from the preceding chapter, at the time this presbytery was organized by the 
Old School church, the New School had set apart their Fort Wayne Presby- 
tery but a few months earlier. Let us remember that the “Plan of Union’’ 
was also in effect, and remained so for another twelve years—although with 
increasing dissatisfaction on the part of the conservative Presbyterians who 
formed the chief constituency of the Old School church. 


“The Presbytery of Fort Wayne met in the First Presbyterian Church 
in the City of Fort Wayne on the first day of January 1845 according to the 
appointment and direction of the Synod of Northern Indiana...” There 
were five ministers and seven elders present. Rev. H. S. Dickson presented 
his dismission from the Presbytery of Louisville, and “being examined as to 
his views in Theology, and his examination being sustained, was received 
as a member of this Presbytery.’”’ He was, moreover, almost immediately 
elected stated clerk. There was also put in his hands the call of Fort 
Wayne First Church which he accepted, whereupon arrangements were 
made for his installation. Then he and Elder Samuel Hanna were elected 
commissioners to General Assembly. 

Other items of business were such as would ordinarily come before 
a presbytery. They examined a candidate (Rev. James T. Bliss) for ordina- 
tion; arranged supplies for all pastorless churches; requested appropriations 
from the Board of Missions to help sustain several pastors; applied to the 
Church Extension Committee for ‘‘such aid as they might be able to give 
for the erection of a house of worship at Decatur’ and $100.00 to help build 
a Church at Bear Creek; agreed to join with Logansport and Lake Presby- 
teries in sustaining Rev. H. A. Brown in the China Mission; and recommend- 
ed that all congregations take up annual collections for each of the different 
boards of the church. It seems altogether a normal meeting of presbytery. 


Presbytery meet again in April, with six ministers and five elders 
present. They conducted the usual “free conversation on the state of re- 
ligion within the bounds of this presbytery”: considered their funds; as- 
signed supplies for vacancies; examined session’s records; rearranged for 
Rev. Dickson’s installation which, because of the illness of one minister and 
the absence of another, had not been held as previously arranged; and did 
other routine things. 


At this meeting, Rev. Ephriam Chamber, a licentiate of the Congre- 
gational Association of Penobscot, Maine, presented his papers and was re- 
ceived under presbytery’s care after being examined in theology. This is 
an illustration of the working of the ‘‘Plan of Union’. | 


All was not sweetness and light however. Four laymen of the Pleas- | 
ant Ridge church presented “‘certain charges implicating the moral and min- 
isterial character ‘of their pastor, Rev. John Russ, and were ordered to pro- 
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secute their charges at a later adjourned meeting. The pastoral relation 
was dissolved, and the minister provided with “traveling credentials” (pre- 
sumably to enable him to hunt another church). Presbytery lacked a quor- 
um on several successive occasions, hence the trial was not held until De- 
cember (after being initiated in April), when the charges were sustained. 
Presbytery issued the following solemn verdict: “Resolved, That the Rev. 
John Russ be, and he hereby is, suspended from the work of the Gospel 
Ministry till he give satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of his repentance”. 
The nature of the charges is not indicated since as the clerk states, ““A full 
minute of this case was made out by the clerk—but being taken from the 
book, as the stated clerk believes, during the sessions of the presbytery at 
Bluffton May 12, 1846, could not be entered on record.’ Did John Russ or 
one of his sympathizers purloin these papers? He was restored to good 
standing April 1846. Russ later asked dismission, which was refused. But 
Fort Wayne (New School) Presbytery enrolled him anyway. 

There were several matters which came before presbytery repeated- 
ly. It was not exceptional when in 1847, each minister was directed to 
preach at least once each year on temperance and Sabbath observance. 
Since there were many families living in such isolation as to make an effec- 
tive relationship to any church practically impossible, the matter of colpor- 
tage assumed considerable importance. Many churches maintained Sunday 
School libraries, and there was sometimes a question of conscience concern- 
ing the character of the books in circulation, and a fear that much reading 
was being done purely for entertainment and not, as intended, for moral 
improvement. — 


Many people are altogether unaware that the Presbyterian Church 
once operated parochial schools. There were once several of them in Fort 
Wayne presbytery. In April 1848, in response to an inquiry by letter from 
the Presbytery of Fayetteville, North Carolina, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Grier, Haws, and Hanna was appointed to draft a reply. They re- 
ported that in schools, within the presbytery, Presbyterian children varied 
in number from 30 to 100. That the total of such children amounted to 
1,200 or 1,500. That the schools were “insufficient, many of them being 
kept up but three months in the year,—supplied with incompetent teachers 
—and while the pittance received from the state gives them the name and 
character of “Public Schools,” the burden of support falls mainly on indi- 
viduals. Hence many are removing them, and supporting schools at their 
private expense. Public opinion on the general subject of education is quite 
encouraging: yet characterized by many mistakes and grevious errors. Our 
wants then as a presbytery in relation to education are numerous, urgent, 
immediate wants.” 


“The obstacles, which exist at present, to the establishing Parochial 
Schools in our bounds are serious, but not insurmountable.’ These ob- 
stacles were enumerated as of two kinds, “physical and moral’’,—the sparse- 
ness and scattered location of members, their pecuniary resources, and the 
inter mingling of sects hostile to this cause’’; “unwillingness to make trial’, 
“apathy’’, “the church rolling her responsibility on the State’’, and suffer- 
ing her members “‘to fall into a stupor, from which it will be very difficult 
to arouse them to anything, which, in addition to their prayers, demands 
their purse and their emergies’’. 


The committee lamented the unwillingness arising from ‘‘overlook- 
ing the vital importance of Christian education to the interests, or even exis- 
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tence of the Church; they would fain believe that while occupied with other 
important interests, she is released from the duty of giving her children a 
thorough Christian education’’. 


“Again, this unwillingness may arise from the mischievous infidel 
error that the Bible is unsuitable-as a text book for children.”’ 
They then presented the following resolutions: 


1. “That this presbytery do hereby express their firm conviction, 
that the church, as a moral parent, is bound by solemn obligations to afford 
her children a thorough Christian education. And that in so doing, she 
may and ought to call into requisition the mental, moral, and pecuniary re- 
sources of her members so far as possible.”’ 


2. “That we believe the interests of vital godliness required much 
more prominence to be given to the cultivation of the moral powers, in the 
daily instruction of our youth than can be afforded by the-present State sys- 
tem of instruction.” 


3. “That we heartily approve of the plan of primary schools, Presby- 
terial academies, and Synodical colleges recommended to the General As- 
sembly of 1847.” 

4. “Considering the various obstacles, “we will set ourselves dili- 
gently to remove them” and 


5. “That we enjoin it on each session under our care at an early day 
to give this matter a prayerful consideration in relation to their own duty, 
and report their action (or the reasons of failure) definitely at the next stated 
meeting of presbytery.” 


Is not the driving force of Samuel Hanna evident in this pronounce- 
ment? That these were more than mere words is shown by the fact that 
several churches were soon operating schools,—among them St. Johns (a 
German Reformed Church, then associated with presbytery) Fort Wayne 
First, New Lancaster, Kendallville, Swan, and perhaps others. 


The Educational Committee was instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a Presbyterian Academy at Fort Wayne, at a meet- 
ing June 16, 1852. They reported in October that “This Presbytery has 
already recognized the duty of the church to superintend the whole business 
of education .. . Your committee believe that it is entirely practicable for 
this presbytery to establish a presbyterial academy, and many considera- 
tions may be advanced as urgent calls to immediate action.” They pointed 
to the large number of pastorless churches and the increased interest of a 
congregation which has a ministerial student in school. ‘“‘Thus your com- 
mittee is fully convinced that it is not only expedient, but highly important 
to our interests, that we should have a Presbyterial Academy. But,—shall 
it be at Fort Wayne?”’ 


“There are several reasons that point out the expedience of estab- 
lishing it there. An effort has already been made there to establish a Female 
Seminary, and a Teacher has been procured for a Male department, which 
is now in operation. And lots have been secured for the erection of suitable 
buildings.” Some, however, felt that it was inexpedient because ‘“‘a large 
town affords too many inducements to young men to neglect study and form 
evil habits.” Nor was the committee quite certain of sufficient enthusiasm 
among Fort Wayne Presbyterians to sustain it properly. Yet the following 
day, presbytery passed the following motion: ‘‘Resolved, that the Male and 
Female High Schools of Fort Wayne, under the care of the Session of the 
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First Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne, be referred to the committee on 
education with such discretion that this committee may receive them under 
the care of Presbytery and recommend them to the Board of Education for 
appropriations as may be found needed and expedient.” 

By February 10, 1853, presbytery’s Committee on Education reported 
that the school under the care of the Session of Fort Wayne First Church 
“had been in successful operation for one term of fourteen weeks with an 
average attendance of twenty-five scholars. Recitations in the Scriptures 
and in the catechism are heard once in each week by the pastor. The ses- 
sion have secured a house which they can occupy comfortably until a suita- 
ble house can be erected on the lots already purchased for that purpose.” 

“The committee with these facts before them do hereby express their 
entire approbation of the school, and their earnest desire that the benefits 
it affords should be more widely extended.” 

“Tn order to elicit a more general interest in the school, and to ex- 
tend its patronage and usefulness, the committee do hereby express their 
readiness to take it under the care of presbytery, as soon as the specific ar- 
rangements for that purpose can be satisfactorily made.’ This report 
was adopted. 

At the following October 5th meeting, the presbytery acted as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Whereas specific arrangements contemplated by previous action 
have been made, and the “‘Fort Wayne Academy for Boys” is now fully or- 
ganized on a basis that we cordially approve, therefore ‘‘Resolved, 


1. “That this Academy be, and hereby is, received and adopted as 
the Presbyterial Academy for this presbytery.” 


2. “That the presbytery be recommended to appoint Visitors accord- 
ing to the adopted basis of the Academy.” 


3. “That the committee grant the request for an application to the 
Board for $150.00 in aid of the Academy.” 


This arrangement proved satisfactory, and like action was taken the 
following year (February 16, 1854) regarding the “Female Academy of the 
First Church of Fort Wayne’’ concerning which it was recommended to 
“‘take action relative to making the Female Academy under our care a Sem- 
inary of the First Class so as to merit the patronage of the entire state.’ In 
October, both academies were reported as “in flourishing condition.” A 
year later, it was suggested that a boarding house be opened to accomodate 
non-resident pupils. Advocacy of these academies was based not only upon 
“the absolute necessity of souls thorough mental and moral training’”’ but to 
fend off “‘the hostile nature, the facinating and baneful character of popish 
schools.” 


There were other difficulties. In February 1857, the minister of First 
Church had to report to presbytery that “the teacher (of the Academy) had 
been recently chosen superintendent of the Fort Wayne Public Schools, and 
for this and other reasons, it had been deemed expedient temporarily to sus- 
pend the exercises of the Academy.’ This was a period of economic depres- 
sion. Whether that was responsible or not, we cannot say, but in April 
1858, after the Board of Education had expended $875 to subsidize parochial 
schools in Lagrange, Kendallville, Swan, Fort Wayne, and New Lancaster, 
none were “in operation’”’. The ambitious project had come to an end, and 
the field left to the public schools, which had been authorized by state legis- 
lative enactment in 1851. 
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The plan of the General Assembly originally provided for grade or 
primary schools in each local parish, an academy for each presbytery, a col- 
lege for each synod, and theological seminaries under the General Assembly. 
Hanover College had been established in 1827, had been and was through 
this period serving as the college of Indiana Synod. Shortly after its organ- 
ization the presbytery had been addressed by a financial agent of the col- 
lege. Contributions were then often made in the form of a purchased 
scholarship, which might be for a single individual’s college education or, in 
some instances, provide a perpetual scholarship for a family’s descendants. 
Such a single scholarship, purchased some time before, was donated by Fort 
Wayne First Church to a student named W. P. Baker, then (1849) under care 
of presbytery as a candidate for the ministry. Presbytery gave explicit di- 
rections that he should seek board in some private family. The following 
June, he was reported as making satisfactory progress in his studies. ‘The 
next year he was reported as “frequently absent from the religious exer- 
cises of the college.” (Daily chapel and Sunday worship attendance were 
required). In such detail the presbytery shepherded its young theologues. 


The brilliant and scholarly minister of Fort Wayne First Church, Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards, resigned his church (July 3, 1855) to accept the presi- 
dency of Hanover College. In October, the college asked presbytery to as- 
sume his salary for the current year—to which presbytery agreed. In con- 
sequence, they apportioned the sum among the various churches according 
to ability. But by the next February, only Bluffton, New Lancaster, and 
Pleasant Ridge had paid—a total of twenty-eight dollars! All other church- 
es had neglected this assessment. We may surmise that financial difficul- 
ties of a college dependent upon gifts during a financial depression may have 
had something to do with Dr. Edwards request to this presbytery (of which 
he had remained a member) to dismiss him to Philadelphia in 1857 so that 
he might accept the pastorate of the Arch Street Church of that city. 


Meantime, a theological seminary recently established at Danville, 
Kentucky, also asked the presbytery for contributions. They replied that 
they could not submit to competitive solicitations of the seminaries at Dan- 
ville, Ky., and New Albany, and purposed to make their contributions on 
this account to Alleghany and Princeton! The New Albany Seminary was 
a migrant. Established originally as part of Hanover College in 1829,—it 
was moved to New Albany ten years later, and to Chicago in 1859, where 
it has since been known as the “Seminary of the Northwest,” “McCormick”, 
the “Presbyterian Seminary of Chicago”, and now again “McCormick” suc- 
cessively. With its removal to Chicago, the Fort Wayne presbyters re- 
garded it more kindly. 


The presbytery had organized a Domestic Missionary Society to raise 
funds to supplement the work being conducted by the General Assembly’s 
Board of Domestic Missions. The Board complained that this diminished 
their gifts and proposed to discontinue aid previously given to sustain sev- 
eral pastors (letters of October 25, 1853 and April 29, 1854). The presby- 
tery replied that the effect of this was ‘‘eminently disastrous, amounting 
virtually to a dissolution of this presbytery”, and ‘‘the Board have herein 
assumed a very serious responsibility, and have exercised a very unusual— 
not to say alarming—power.”’ It meant that at least five churches would 
receive no aid from the board—or that the ministers serving them would be 
subjected to considerable hardships by being made entirely dependent upon 
meager incomes from their impoverished fields. This was probably not the 
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first (and certainly not the last!) disagreement between a local group and a 
general board of the church, but an illustration of a condition which was to 
lead in later years to the Synod of Indiana becoming self-administering as 
to home missions and Christian education. 

In 1855, Rev. P. Niel of New York came to work as ‘‘a missionary to 
the French population within our bounds.’ (During this same year, St. 
John’s Church of Fort Wayne—whose services were in German—asked to 
be dismissed to become associated with the German Reformed Church, 
which request was granted.) 

Rev. P. Niel, a member of New York presbytery working under the 
Board of Home Missions, had organized a French congregation at Vera Cruz 
(or Newville), which in 1857, consisted of 22 families (four were adherents 
only, not members). Attendance at worship ranged from 40 to 75, includ- . 
ing 8 Roman Catholics. The parish had erected a parsonage and a house of 
worship on which they owed but $200.00. Visited by presbytery, it was as- 
certained that 14 of the 18 were thrifty families, each of which owned from 
40 to 100 acres of land, and should consequently be expected to pay at least 
a part of Rev. Niel’s salary, which was being supplied by the Board. 

During the 50’s presbytery had but 9 ministers and 28 or 29 churches. 
Despite the inability of nine men to keep them all supplied, these men were 
“missionary minded”’ and the number of “‘destitute’’ communities weighed 
upon them heavily. They were supremely grateful when Blairsville Pres- 
bytery sent two men to assist in this presbytery. Most of the immigration 
into the region came from the east by way of the Wabash and Erie Canal— 
the chief artery of travel and commerce thru the region. In addition to 
Pennsylvanians and New Englanders, it also brought (following 1848) about 
15,000 German settlers into the presbytery. While the larger part of these 
were about equally divided between the Catholic and Lutheran churches— 
a number of them were of the German Reformed faith. For them the pres- 
bytery for several years maintained an itinerant minister to visit them in 
their “settlements” with his ministry. No churches were organized as a 
result however, and this ministry was at length discontinued. 

Realizing that they had never adequately surveyed the south and east 
portions of their territory, a deputation was organized to make such a sur- 
vey. This committee spent 15 days, traveled 250 miles, visited 25 families, 
8 neighborhoods, and 4 villages (Warren, Mt. Etna, Markle, and Zanesville) 
in the summer of 1853. What did they learn? Well, there was Warren— 
“a town of 3 or 400 in population, has 1 Presbyterian, 1 Associated Re- 
formed, and 1 M. E. Church. There is sustained a Sunday School of the 
A.S.S. U. of 80 scholars, but not a teacher professing piety except the super- 
intendent.”’ 

In general, they report—“Campbellism is the prevailing error among 
them, as may be expected, having been so long left with but a scanty pro- 
vision of the Gospel of Christ!”’ 


Mt. Etna with 150 population; Markle with 40; and Zanesville with 
100; like Warren,—all seemed inviting fields. “There, in this whole terri- 
tory, is a field of about 400 square miles, lying south of the canal, open for 
us, ready and asking us to go in and occupy it; but one church organization 
of our own, and that a feeble one; residing within it are several Presbyterian 
families, communicants of the church, and many others who have been more 
or less under our influence and still retain such preference.” 


This report had in it something of vision, but apparently neither the 
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resources of men or money were available to exploit the opportunity, and 
little came of it. 

All through these years, Mr. S. Patterson, an elder of Decatur, was 
kept on salary as a colporteur to distribute Bibles, tracts, and religious books 
and literature through out the territory covered by the presbytery. 

As we come to the end of the 1850’s, what could nine ministers do 
more, with 28 churches already on their hands? 


In all of the minutes of this presbytery during the period preceding 
the Civil War, there is (in contrast to the New School presbytery) not a 
single reference to slavery or the increasing national tension. It was not un- 
til October 9, 1861, that any reference to such matters occurs in the min- 
utes, and then the single reference is in commendation of the commissioners 
to the General Assembly in having sustained “‘Dr. Springs’ resolutions on 
the State of the Country’’, and adopted the following resolution: ‘Resolved, 
that this presbytery express its cordial approbation of the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the State of the Country, and its entire satisfaction with 
the complete answer given to the protests against that action: and further, 
that this trial of our beloved country is such as still claims the cordial sym- 
pathy, effective aid, and ardent prayers of all faithful Christian patriots.” 


The General Assembly of May 1861 had met in Philadelphia, with 
only 264 commissioners present (336 the year before)—and 33 southern 
presbyteries not represented. Five weeks earlier Ft. Sumter had been 
bombarded. Tension mounted, and many churchmen hoped that the As- 
sembly could avoid a political declaration, and the split in the church which 
would almost inevitably follow. The “Spring Resolution” offered the third 
day called for a commission “to inquire into the expediency of making some 
expression of their devotion to the Union of these States.” The motion was 
tabled. 

Five days later, Dr. Spring tried again. In the meantime, the whole 
country had become interested in what the Presbyterians would do, and 
commissioners were deluged with letters and telegrams. Would this power- 
ful church body lend its support to the Union, or trim and hedge? Five 
days of debate, with sentiment crystallizing, and they had to face decision 
on a resolution reading, ““That in the judgment of this Assembly, it is the 
duty of the ministry and the churches under its care to do all in their power 
to promote and perpetuate the integrity of these United States, and to 
strengthen, uphold, and encourage the “‘Federal Government”. By ‘“Feder- 
al Government’, is was explained, they did not mean “any particular ad- 
ministration, or any particular party’’—and so the matter went to ballot, 
and. carried 156 to 66. 

Protests rolled in! Fifty-six commissioners signed one by Dr. Hodge of 
Princeton stating that the action “will diminish resources, weaken the 
church’s power for good, and expose it more and more to the dangers of be- 
ing carried away from its true principles. Such action was undesirable. 
unnecessary, and beyond the jurisdiction of the General Assembly.’ The 
resolution had not condemned slavery—but stood against dissolution of the 
federal state,—at the cost as it proved, of dividing the church, for such com- 
missioners as were present from the South went home to organize the ‘“Pres- 
byterian Church in the Confederate States of America”. The Fort Wayne 
commissioners had supported the “Spring Resolution” and were commended 
for their stand by presbytery. 


An interesting difference from present procedure obtained in rela- 
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tion to payment of the expenses of commissioners to the General Assembly. 
These funds were then raised (as now) by assessments levied upon local 
churches, but were apparently handled by the presbytery itself instead of by 
the General Assembly as at present. 


Sketches Of Churches Organized 
Earlier Than Presbytery 


Ble FOLLOWING list includes the churches which were organized be- 
fore the Presbytery of Fort Wayne was constituted. Some of them were 
New School, some Old School; some belonged to several various presbyteries 
during the period of settlement while geographical lines were not yet clearly 
determined. Some of these presbyteries over-lapped. Conflicting jurisdic- 
tions combined with the division of the church into the two schools resulted 
in some rather uncomfortable situations, which were, however, outlived. 

We give now the list of churches, and the dates of their respective 
organization: (In chronological order): 

Fort Wayne First, July 1, 1831, Old School. 

Lima-Howe, November 24, 1833, New School. 

Goshen, 1838, New School. 

Salem Center, August 10, 1839, New School. 

Elkhart, May 1, 1840, New School. 

Ossian, June 10, 1840, Old School. 

Decatur, September 27, 1840, Old School. 

Warsaw, November 7, 1840, Old School. 

Huntington, November 11, 1843, New School. 

LaGrange, (Prior to February) 1844, Old School. 

Fort Wayne Westminster, May 5, 1844, New School. 

Bluffton, August 24, 1844, Old School. 

Auburn, December 6, 1844, Old School. 

Besides these surviving churches, there were several other more or 
less evanescent organizations in various places with whose stories we are not 
particularly concerned. We shall now turn to the individual sketches of 
these churches so far as their history pre-dates that of the separate organi- 
zation of Fort Wayne Presbytery, and in the order of their founding as in- 
dicated in the above table. It may be noted that the list is almost equally 
divided between the Old and New Schools. 
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The Seed Is Sown 


a SEEMS probable that the first Protestant public worship conducted 

anywhere within the present bounds of Fort Wayne Presbytery was that 
directed by Chaplain Matthew G. Wallace, who, with that name, could only 
have been a Scotchman as he was a Presbyterian. He had accompanied 
troops despatched to Fort Wayne by order of General Harrison, to lift the 
siege about the small garrison of sixty-seven soldiers and the few white set- 
tlers of the little frontier community. These white people, shut up within 
the palisaded wooden walls of the fort, were in danger of starvation or mas- 
sacre at the hands of the Miami Indians. The garrison was relieved in time 
to prevent tragedy, and the Indians dispersed without giving battle. The 
troops of the relieving column remained at the fort for some time. 

During the period of this occupation, Chaplain Wallace conducted 
public worship in the fort for civilians as much as for the militia. That was 
in the year 1812. (How frequently Roman Catholic mass had been said by 
the French priests who accompanied their explorers and traders in the pre- 
ceding century, we do not know. The French trading-post at the junction 
of the St. Mary’s, St. Joseph, and Maumee Rivers was established about 
1710, and thus had existed at that point for the previous century). 

A notable Baptist minister, Rev. Isaac McCoy, labored in the area 
for about a year and a half, beginning in May 1820. He had gone but a 
few weeks when (in December 1822) Rev. John Ross arrived. Ross had 
been sent out on a three months’ mission by the General Assembly, as an 
itinerant evangelist. He found Fort Wayne grown to a village of two hun- 
dred souls, including the French (who were Roman Catholics) and_halft- 
breeds. 

“Father” Ross (as he came to be commonly called, first no doubt by 
the Roman Catholics out of habit, and then eventually out of veneration by 
the Protestants) told of his trip from Dayton, Ohio, to this frontier. He told 
of the wolves making the night hideous with their howling about their camp 
in the woods the first night. Farther on their journey, they were caught in 
a heavy snow-storm, which was followed by bitter cold. The mud rolled 
up in their wagon-wheels, and then froze so that the wheels would no longer 
turn. They failed to get fire with their flints in the cold wind, and were 
compelled to leave their wagon frozen in the mud, guarded by a dog, and 
strike out for their destination afoot since it was too cold to ride the horses 
they had to lead. They stumbled on thru the night half-frozen, and even- 
tually reached Fort Wayne very late. They wakened Samuel Hanna (hav- 
ing probably been directed there by Hanna’s father, who was an elder in the 
Dayton Church), and were kindly taken care of. Ross says, “The next day 
being Sabbath, I preached in the fort morning and afternoon, because there 
was no other convenient place to preach in’. For about four years there- 
after “Father” Ross itinerated about the region before leaving in 1826, 
seemingly with little to show for his labors, at least in the way of outward 
evidence. He evidently thot poorly of the place, for he wrote, “‘There was 
no place that appeared to me so unpromising as Fort Wayne. There was no 
Sabbath kept but on the part of a few.” 


The next Presbyterian effort was in response to an appeal from Allen 
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Hamilton to the church, pleading for some religious ministry. The Board 
of Domestic Missions to whom his plea was directed, recorded in its min- 
utes the following memorandum: “Allen Hamilton, Post Master at Ft. 
Wayne, December 10th, 1828, wrote, saying, that there had been no minis- 
ter there since the town was laid out. He urged their claims by saying that 
the canal was laid off through the place; that there are in the town and im- 
mediate vicinity, five hundred inhabitants, and no preaching within eighty 
miles’’. 

In response to this appeal, the Board sent out Rev. Charles Furman 
as a missionary. He worked in the region about the fort for about a year. 
His final report to the Board on February 20, 1830, should be quoted, be- 
cause it contrasts so markedly with that of his predecessor. It reads: 

“T arrived here on the 30th of November. From this place, one hun- 
dred miles in every direction, it is a perfect wilderness. This country con- 
tains seven or eight hundred inhabitants, between three and four hundred 
of whom live in town. I never knew, for the same number of inhabitants 
in any place, so many attendants upon the preaching of the Gospel. With- 
out a library, except a very small selection of tracts, I have a small, though 
interesting Sabbath school. There are about seven or eight who have been 
professors of religion in our Church before, and I think a church might now 
be formed of at least a dozen members. One lady in the place has been, I 
trust, born into the Kingdom. The people are hospitable, and have more 
intelligence and liberality of feeling than any similar town I have found in 
the country. This has been a place of Indian trade, and formerly a garrison 
of soldiers was stationed here. The people who came here were enterpris- 
ing, and have done well in business. Indians knowing no Sabbath, the deal- 
ers accomodated them upon every day, and they would choose to trade upon 
the Sabbath because, as they said, the whites had nothing else to do; and 
only a few years since, the Sabbath was the most noisy day of the seven’’. 
Thus wrote Furman. 


It would seem that the characterizations of the people of the village 
differ so widely because of the differing temperaments of “Father’’ Ross 
and Rev. Furman, rather than because of there having been so remarkable 
a general improvement in the people during the years between 1826 and 
1830. But after less than a year’s work, Mr. Furman left without having 
organized the church of which he spoke. 


The next year, work began in earnest. Rev. James Chute, a mem- 
ber of Columbus Presbytery, arrived in Fort Wayne in June 1831. On July 
1st of that year, at the request of the few Presbyterians living there, he or- 
ganized the First Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne—which thus became 
the earliest organized body destined in time to become a part of this pres- 
bytery. There were twelve members. 


Two of these twelve were Indian women. Their mother was a sis- 
ter of “Little Turtle’, the great war-chief,—the courageous, determined and 
capable leader of the Miamis, who had twice defeated military expeditions 
sent into this region to subdue them. The first was under the leadership 
of General Harmar, and was practically slaughtered along the bank of the 
St. Joseph River a hundred yards or so north of the river junction, and at a 
ford on the Maumee two hundred yards downstream from the junction. It 
was a wild melee from which few white soldiers escaped unharmed,—most 
were killed. The second expedition was under Gen. St. Clair (another 
Scot!), and was (as we have previously related) cut to pieces before getting 
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anywhere near the Indian’s village (on the site of what is now Lakeside, 
Fort Wayne). “Little Turtle’ was truly a great Indian, and deserves to 
rank with Pontiac and Tecumseh,—certainly far higher than “the Prophet’’. 
He was a man gifted with native intelligence and an unusual capacity for 
leadership. These two Indian women were his nieces. 

Their father was a white man, Captain Wells, who had been kid- 
napped in Kentucky by Indians when he was a boy of twelve years. He 
was brought to the Maumee, reared and adopted by the Miamis. Wells 
fought with the Indians and against the whites in both the battles against 
the forces of General Harmar and General St. Clair. Upon the approach 
of the expedition under General Anthony Wayne, despatched by President 
Madison to insure the safety of the region for white pioneers, and after the 
“battle of Fallen Timbers’’,—Captain Wells advised “‘Little Turtle’ that he 
was renouncing his Indian allegiance, and joining his own people. When 
the Indians had been pacified, Wells returned to the village and remained a 
resident. (He was later killed in the Ft. Dearborn massacre in Chicago, to 
which place he had gone on an important mission to that garrison). 


Perhaps it was some memory of his own Kentucky boyhood,—but 
whatever, his two daughters were sent to Kentucky to be educated. Both 
were married to good white men, and are described as “ladies of refinement 
and intelligent piety”. Both joined the newly formed church in Fort Wayne 
“‘on certificate’, and were among those referred to as “having belonged to 
Presbyterian churches in other parts of the country’’,—in their case, pro- 
bably a church in Kentucky where they had been in school (at Danville?). 


Other members of the new twelve-member church were Smallwood 
Noel, who operated the first printing-press in Fort Wayne and published a 
newspaper (now merged in the “News-Sentinel’). There was John MclIn- 
tosh (with Noel one of the two elders), who later had to be disciplined and 
ex-communicated for excessive drinking. There was Allen Hamilton, an 
Irish boy, who became land office commissioner, banker, elder, and progen- 
itor of a notable family. He had been here eleven years before the church 
came into being, pretty much as a result of his ‘Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us’”’ message to the mission board. 


Samuel Hanna had been here twelve years in 1831, having come 
from a Presbyterian family of Dayton, Ohio, to become Indian trader, bank- 
er, postmaster, judge, legislator, manufacturer, promoter and builder of 
canals, plank-roads, and railroads. He contributed to the church from the 
beginning, but did not become a member until a few years later, to become 
eventually an elder, a perennial commissioner to meetings of presbytery 
and to General Assembly. When his father came to visit him and his fam- 
ily in 1825, they had organized the first Sunday School in Fort Wayne. It 
remained the only one until fifteen years later when the Lutherans inaugur- 
ated one, followed a year later by a Methodist school. This school was 
definitely a Presbyterian affair (Mr. Furman claimed it in 1830), and was 
probably the neucleus out of which the little church grew. It was Messrs. 
Hamilton and Hanna who, some years later, when they felt the home mis- 
sion board was not doing all it should to build up the Presbyterian Church 
in the bounds of presbytery, organized their own ‘‘Domestic Mission” in 
order to prosecute the work with greater vigor. 


These were the beginnings of the church in this presbytery. It was 
two years later that the next church of our fellowship was organized—the 
Lima Church at Howe. The Lima Church, organized in 1833, was, like 
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that of Salem Center organized in 1839, originally a part of St. Joseph Pres- 
bytery of the Synod of Michigan. Four churches of the presbytery were 
organized in 1840,—namely, Ossian, Decatur, Warsaw, and Elkhart (the 
latter also a part of St. Joseph Presbytery). Huntington was constituted in 
1843. The next year, 1844, saw four of our present churches launched,— 
Auburn, Bluffton, LaGrange, and Westminster (originally called Fort Wayne 
Second Presbyterian). 


LIMA—NOVEMBER 24, 1833 


The origin of the Lima Church at Howe antedated the presbytery. (The 
name of the town was originally Lima too, until changed to Howe early in 
the present century). 

The Lima Church was constituted on November 24th, 1833. Rev. 
Christopher Cory (variant spelling Corey), whose background was New Jer- 
sey, had been preaching at Lima for some time prior to the actual organiza- 
tion of the church. He called a meeting of interested persons on Saturday, 
November 23rd, 1833, at which the formal establishment of a church was 
considered and agreed upon. Thereupon Aaron Carey and Samuel Cory 
were chosen to serve as elders. 


The following day, the church was formally organized with thirteen 
members, and the two men selected to serve as elders were ordained and 
installed. The church was formally enrolled in the Presbytery of St. Joseph 
while it was in session at Bronson (then the Kalamazoo County seat), Mich- 
igan, on September 11, 1834. Rev. Mr. Cory continued to serve as pastor 
for six more years (1833-1839). (Was—as seems likely—Elder Samuel Cory 
related to the minister?) 

Some fifteen members of the Lima Church left it June 16, 1836, to 
organize the Greenfield Presbyterian Church at a location some five miles 
east of Lima. The Greenfield Church was dissolved many years ago, but 
the cemetery associated with the church seems still to belong to Fort Wayne 
Presbytery. 

Rev. Cory was enrolled in St. Joseph Presbytery at the time it was 
set off from Detroit, on Wednesday, February 5th, 1834, when he presented 
a letter of dismissal from Hudson Presbytery of New York. He was forth- 
with appointed to deliver the opening sermon at the following semi-annual 
meeting of presbytery to be held at Bronson on September 11, 1834. At 
this same meeting, he was elected alternate commissioner to the General 
Assembly. 

Neither minister nor elder were in attendance upon presbytery when 
it met at Elkhart September 2, 1840. But the following September (1841), 
at Edwardsburg, there was a judicial case from Lima, affecting Elder Keith. 
It seems the session had deposed Mr. Keith from his eldership. Whereupon 
the deposed elder appealled to presbytery. At first the appeal was not sus- 
tained. But further evidence being offered, resulted in a reconsideration,— 
and Mr. Keith’s appeal was sustained. At the same time, although legally 
in his rights, he was advised to consult with the church to determine whether 
they still wanted him to serve as elder. 

His colleagues apparently remainded obdurate. This resulted in an 
order by presbytery, when it met in Lima on April 6, 1842, that he be re- 
instated as elder. Aaron Carey, a charter elder of Lima, represented the 
Greenfield Church at this meeting. To resolve this difficulty, a commission 
consisting of two ministers and two elders was appointed to go into the Lima 
affair. Rev. Cory was listed as present at this meeting, but accredited as 
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stated supply of the Mill Grove Church on part-time. The Lima Church is 
listed as vacant—but able to raise between two and three hundred dollars 
for a minister,—more, incidentally, than any other of the nineteen churches 
of the presbytery! 

The commission, having made its investigation, recommended that 
(1) “the exigencies of the Lima Church render it expedient and needful to 
dissolve its leadership, and the said eldership as it now exists is dissolved; 
(2) that presbytery assume the care and charge of said church, making pro- 
vision for its ecclesiastical control and inspection until presbytery shall 
recommend or order the congregation to elect a new board of elders; (3) 
that those who have been up to this time ruling elders be instructed and ad- 
vised as they retire to the station of private members, to exert their utmost 
influence to promote harmony and Christian fellowship, ever furnishing an 
example of humility and godliness; (4) that in view of the feeling of some 
members of the church in relation to the ministerial labors of Rev. C. Corey 
in this place, and for prudential reasons, brother Corey be recommended to 
cease all labors in this church, either as pastor or stated supply, and that he 
officiate in ministerial duties only in compliance with particular requests and 
in individual instances’. 

Thus it was ordered. Then a committee was appointed to designate 
a time for the election of new elders. But when presbytery met in Goshen 
the following September (1842), the quarrel had not altogether subsided! 
There were protests against the seating of the new elder from Lima. 

Presbytery returned to Lima for its April meetings in both 1844 and 
1847. Even at the latter date, there were again protests against seating the 
elder from Lima,—but he was seated by the presbytery never-the-less. Yet 
once more in April 1848, the same problem arose,—and again presbytery 
sustained the action of its commission in unseating one group of elders, and 
having another elected and seating their representative in the meeting of 
their body. The cause of all this contention is at this date not quite clear. 
It may have resulted from differences between adherents of the Old School 
and New School divisions of the church. It may have had to do with dif- 
ferences over “the Plan of Union’’ (of Congregationalists and Presbyterians). 
Or it may have been over purely personal matters,—who knows? Time is 
a great solvent of such matters, and the century has done its proper work. 
What strikes one forcibly in such matters now is that here were men who 
held stout convictions, were deeply attached to their church, and were ready 
to go to no little trouble in the matter, even against opposition. 

Rev. Cory was in presbytery at Mishawaka in June and at Edwards- 
burg in September 1847. Rev. Henry Morse and Rev. Phanuel Warriner 
were among later ministers of the Lima Church. 


GOSHEN—1838 (OR 1853?) 


Goshen was originally another New School church. Rev. Christo- 
pher Cory had visited Goshen and preached, at least once, during the late 
summer of 1832. The church was actually organized in 1838, by the Rev. 
Noah Cooke of Elkhart, with a neucleus of fifteen members. It was enrolled 
in St. Joseph Presbytery on September 2nd, 1840. 

The church was not represented in presbytery the following year 
(April 1841), but.the year after (April 6, 1842) Elder D. W. Furnace repre- 
sented Goshen at the meeting of presbytery held in Lima. At the same time 
the Goshen church was listed as vacant, but able to raise “from $50 to $100 
for support of the Gospel”. The presbytery met in Goshen for the stated 
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fall meeting in September 1842, perhaps to help celebrate the erection of 
a new church building but then recently completed. 


Rev. Cooke served the parish (apparently in conjunction with Elk- 
hart) during the first two years, and was then succeeded by Rev. E. Bouton. 
Without a church building, these men conducted services in the county 
courthouse, until the first building was erected in 1842. This first church 
was a small, but neat, frame building, in contrast to the rude log structures 
in which so many churches in this area began, and was located on North 
Fifth Street. Mr. Bouton seems to have died after a brief ministry, and the 
pulpit was vacant for several years until Rev. A. Stewart Kedzie, another 
member of St. Joseph Presbytery, moved to Goshen to live,—and was in- 
vited to preach. He served as stated supply for three years, and then went 
to Kalamazoo. 


There followed another long vacancy until 1851, when for a time 
fresh impetus was given to the struggling congregation by Rev. James John- 
son. When Mr. Johnson left, the building was used (during the summer of 
1852) for a private school. 


That autumn Rev. Hervey L. VanNuys arrived to begin a truly re- 
markable ministry, of which there is ample record. Whatever the disor- 
ganized state of affairs he found, the congregation was re-organized on June 
16, 1853. Hence it becomes debatable whether the Goshen Church dates 
from 1838 or 1853. ‘“‘You pays your money and you takes your choice’’. 


One of the difficulties of the earlier years involved a rivalry between 
Old School and New School preferences in the parish,—which was further 
complicated by some additional rivalry between the Congregationalists and 
the Presbyterians. St. Joseph Presbytery, to which Rev. Cory, Rev. Bouton, 
and Rev. Kedzie all belonged, was New School. So the church was New 
School to begin with. 

We have already mentioned the fact that St. Joseph Presbytery met 
in the new building at Goshen in September 1842. Some time subsequent 
to that, but previous to April 4, 1843, the Goshen Church withdrew from St. 
Joseph Presbytery (N. S.) and joined Logansport Presbytery (O. S.). The 
St. Joseph Presbytery met in Goshen again on December 8, 1846—but not in 
our Presbyterian Church. The Presbyterians had withdrawn from that 
New School presbytery, and had gone Old School! The St. Joseph Presby- 
tery met in Goshen in 1846 to receive and enroll (under terms of the Plan 
of Union) the Goshen Congregational Church as a member of that New 
School body. 


It requires no particular gift of the imagination to picture what was 
going on in the little town during those days of rivalry. Broadminded 
moderns may boast of their tolerance, which is often simply a synonym for 
indifference due to a lack of clear-cut convictions. Before we scoff at this 
century-old divisiveness, let us first honor men who believed something 
stoutly and stood for it, come what may. Quite apparently some of these 
people held what may truly be called convictions, and were not content to 
be mongrel ‘‘Presbygationalists”’, as staunch Presbyterians opprobriously 
called those who shared the “mixed order’ which prevailed under the Plan 
of Union, to which the New School was more favorably inclined than the 
more conservative Old School. At the same time, it may have been this in- 
ability to arrive at any satisfactory compromise of their differences which 
accounts for the several serious breaks in the continuity of the work in the 
earlier years of the Goshen Church. 
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SALEM CENTER—AUGUST 10th, 1839 


The third church formed within what is now the bounds of Fort 
Wayne Presbytery was that of Salem Center, organized August 10th, 1839, 
with sixteen charter members. (Only Fort Wayne First and Lima Churches 
preceded it). 

Here are the family names of the charter members,—Wilson (there 
were six of them!), Parsell, Brown, Butler, Moore, and McKinley. A lineage 
of that sort can only have derived from Scotland and Ulster,—although we 
have no knowledge of what length of time these families had been in Amer- 
ica. Of course, we cannot tell what the ladies’ names may have been before 
their marriages, but they were probably not greatly different in lineage from 
the men to whom they were married. (The Christian names are almost as 
revealing: Mary Jane, Margaret Ann, Elizabeth, Betsy, Hannah, Marie, Fan- 
nie, Dinah, Malita, and Catherine). 

The meeting at which the organization was effected was presided 
over by Rev. Ozias Littlefield. This young man had come to the meeting 
of the Presbytery of St. Joseph in session at White Pigeon, Michigan, in 
April 1839, at which time and place he had been examined as a licentiate, 
and ordained. Presumably, then, Salem (as it was then known) was his first 
parish. Elder John Wilson is recorded as present representing the Salem 
Church in meetings of presbytery held at White Pigeon in April 1841, and 
at Lima in April 1842. Rev. Littlefield seems not to have been present. In 
fact, at the latter meeting, Salem is listed as a vacant church able to raise 
between twenty and thirty dollars per year for a minister’s salary. Rev. 
Christopher Cory, of whom we heard a good deal earlier at Lima, seems to 
have been the second minister at Salem Center. 


For some time after organization, the congregation possessed no 
building, but held services in the members homes or in the schoolhouse. 
But in the spring of 1842, it was decided to erect a church. Some features 
of this enterprise are of such interest as to deserve recording here. 

First,—the preceding winter had been exceptionally severe and 
wrought great hardship among the settlers. It was complicated by a serious 
shortage of feed for their live-stock. Some families felt compelled to aban- 
don the community, and moved elsewhere. Others who remained resorted 
to cutting down trees in the hope that their cattle might eat enough bark 
and twigs to survive until spring. It was that spring that the erection of 
the church was determined upon. 

On an agreed Monday morning, workmen repaired to the woods to 
cut timber for the building. It was a community affair, shared by men 
who were accustomed to helping one another in such matters as “‘barn-rais- 
ing’. Trees were felled. Logs were cut to the proper length, and then 
squared by hewing to sixteen inch dimensions. These squared logs of yel- 
low poplar and black walnut were then hauled to the site nearby, and the 
building erected. All of this happened in one week,—and the following 
Sunday the church (known as the ‘‘Block Church” because of the fine work- 
manship on its’ squared logs) was dedicated! 

This church, which seems to have been about forty by twenty-eight 
feet in dimension with a side-wall elevation of about twelve feet, was locat- 
ed one and one-half miles north of Salem Center, and was used jointly by 
Methodists and Presbyterians. The site is now known as the Block Ceme- 
tery. 


Within, were rude seats of planking mounted on horses made of 
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rails. There were six large seats with backs, however, that had been made 
by a carpenter, and placed on either side of the pulpit. With some admira- 
tion (or perhaps irony), these were called “the aristocratic seats’. 


That was the building in use when Fort Wayne Presbytery was 
formed. It continued in service until 1857. A good picture of this old 
church-house was printed on the folder used on August 6, 1939, when Salem 
Center celebrated its centennial. It was the first church erected in Steuben 
County. 


ELKHART, MAY 1, 1840 


The rapid settlement of northern Indiana during the period with 
which we are here concerned was stimulated by the federal pre-emption law, 
under which pioneers could obtain 160 acres of rich land for as little as 
$1.25 per acre, plus certain liberal residence and tillage requirements. Val- 
leys were naturally settled first because of their richer soil, the availability 
of streams for transportation, their unfailing and easily accessible water 
supply. Any confluence of streams almost certainly generated a town (e. g., 
Elkhart and Fort Wayne) to supply goods and services for the surrounding 
region. 

The first settler, George Crawford, arrived in Elkhart in 1828. Dr. 
Havilah, the first physician, arrived in 1830, followed by Dr. Kenyon in 
1834. The first school was opened about the same time in a log cabin by 
N. F. Broderick. Quite a pretentious building was soon erected by Henry 
L. Slater, and intended to be a tavern; but it came into possession of the 
Methodists, and was converted by them into a church. When this Methodist 
Church was organized, the few Presbyterians of the community joined with 
them. Soon after, the number of Presbyterians had so increased that Mrs. 
Samuel P. Beebe, the wife of the local judge, organized a Sunday School in 
the log schoolhouse. She later moved this school to her own home,—a sim- 
ple dwelling set in a small grove of trees, and enclosed by a rough pole 
fence. As commonly happened, this Sunday School formed the neucleus 
which grew into a church, which was formally organized on May first, 1840, 
in the Beebe home. Some impetus may have been given to the movement 
by Rev. Noah Cooke, an ordained Presbyterian clergyman resident in Elk- 
hart as a school teacher, but who, in addition to teaching, had preached grati- 
tuously during the 1830’s. 


The organizing commission of St. Joseph Presbytery consisted of 
Rev. Norman Kellogg of Mishawaka, Rev. Luther Humphrey of Lawrence, 
Rev. Noah Cooke (mentioned above), and Elder Elias White of Mishawaka. 
George Crawford (the first settler, who had originally come into the area 
with a surveying party) and James Irwin were elected and ordained elders. 
The larger part of the membership in the new church was comprised of 
people who had previously associated themselves with the Methodists in 
order to find religious fellowship until they should be able to support a 
church of their own. 

Upon organization of the church, arrangements were effected with 
the Methodists so that Presbyterians also conducted their services in the 
converted tavern, commonly referred to as “Tammany Hall’, until 1845. 
This hall was a large two-story frame building forty by seventy feet in size, 
and was used for all public gatherings of the community as well as church 
services. It was furnished with plain board seats, some with backs, some 
without. These seats were arranged in two sections facing each other from 
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either side of a wide central aisle. Men sat on one side, women on the 
other,—children going to one or the other according to their fancy. No 
paint whatever was in evidence, either within or without this building. 
Light for evening meetings was provided by candles held upright by being 
stuck between two partly-driven nails in the walls. 


Without hymn-books or organ,—hymns were “lined out’, the proper 
pitch being determined by use of a tuning-fork. There was as yet no organ 
or melodeon. There was generally a choir, often related to a “singing- 
school’, of which the singing teacher was commonly the choir-leader. For 
Sunday School there were no “‘lesson helps’’—only the Bible. Lessons con- 
sisted of assignments of Scripture to be memorized,—often supplemented by 
sections of the Shorter Catechism, although this could hardly have been in- 
troduced here until 1845, since until then the Sunday School was a joint 
enterprise of Methodists and Presbyterians together. There was the usual 
Sunday School library of its time. 


Preceding the organization of the church, there must have been some 
confusion in presbytery as to the status of affairs in Elkhart. The minutes 
of St. Joseph Presbytery for February 7, 1834, record that “the Presbyterian 
Church of Elkhart requested to be taken under care of this presbytery; Re- 
solved, that their request be granted’’. At its session in Richland, February 
8, 1838, Elkhart was among a number of churches censured for not being 
represented by its elder and for failing to send its sessional records for re- 
view. Again at Mishawaka, September 4, 1839, the Elkhart Church was 
reported ‘“‘ in bad shape’’, and Rey. Warriner of Lima was sent to visit and 
help them out. Perhaps it was this concern, and the visit of an official 
presbyter which led the Presbyterians to leave the Methodist Church and 
set up for themselves the following May. The church was actually en- 
rolled in presbytery on September 2, 1840 (as was also that in Goshen). 
Rev. Noah Cooke and Elder James Irwin were present at presbytery in 
White Pigeon in April, 1841. The next April (1842) Rev. Cooke was again 
present, but the Elkhart Church was listed as vacant, but able to raise from 
$150.00 to $200.00 ‘‘for support of the Gospel’. 


Rev. A. Steward Kedzie appeared at presbytery in September 1847, 
at Edwardsburg. (His name is variously given as A. Steward, A. Stewart, 
and as Kedsie, Kedzie, and McKedzie). He had been called to Elkhart as 
the first regular supply in June 1844. 

In order to conform to the “‘Plan of Union” the church changed its 
form of government in May, 1844, and then in July changed its name, too, 
to the “First Congregational Church’’, but remained a member of St. Joseph 
Presbytery. 

With the arrival of a settled minister, consideration was immediately 
given to the matter of erecting a church building. It was begun in 1844, 
and finished the following year. There was little money in circulation in 
those days. Most transactions involved barter and labor. Wheat was then, 
for example, rated at forty-five cents per bushel in trade. Cash subscrip- 
tions for the erection of a church building could be but few, and small at 
best. How then was it done? 


The men of the church (probably joined by many of their good neigh- 
bors) took their axes and went to the heavy woods south of town. The 
woods would still have been in the public domain. There they cut sufficient 
timber from which to hew out logs for the frame of the building. Enough 
more poplar logs were cut to provide saw-lumber. These were hauled to 
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the saw-mill to be made into boards and planking. This green lumber was 
then stacked to season preparatory to building with it the following year. 
Meantime other men, using a team of oxen and a sled, hauled large boulders 
from the river upon which to erect the frame. In the actual building, usual- 
ly under the direction of someone who was a carpenter, the entire communi- 
ty would set to, and put up the church. By such means nearly all early 
churches were erected with little (often no) money having changed hands. 
The building thus erected continued to be occupied until superceded by a 
brick church in 1871. It was not until January 30, 1864, that the “Plan of 
Union” scheme was abolished, and the church resumed its original title and 
policy as a Presbyterian Church. 


Elkhart celebrated its centennial May first, 1940, and in that connec- 
tion published an excellent history of the parish in booklet form, to which 
reference is here made for further details concerning the church’s history. 
One fact must not escape notice,—-it was the women of Elkhart who pio- 
neered the organization of the missionary society and promoted its adoption 
elsewhere in the presbytery. 


OSSIAN 


The Ossian Church also preceded the organization of Ft. Wayne Pres- 
bytery, having been constituted June 10th, 1840. There is an interesting 
story connected with the origin of this parish. At the time, a considerable 
body of Presbyterians lived near the village of Murray, a number of whom 
had been members of the Apple Creek Presbyterian Church back in Ohio, 
and felt the need and desire for a church in their new settlement. Early 
in the spring of 1840, they decided to petition the Presbytery of Miami to 
organize a church in Wells County. The petition was prepared, and Mr. 
Adam Hatfield was appointed to convey it to presbytery, which was shortly 
to hold its next meeting at Greenville, Ohio. He set out to perform this 
mission, traveling the entire distance (about sixty miles each way) on foot, 
over snow-covered hills and dales, and wading across icy-cold unbridged 
streams. 

The length and difficulty of the journey made it necessary for Mr. 
Hatfield to travel on Sunday,—something he would not ordinarily have 
done. This he justified before presbytery by saying, “If the priests in the 
temple profane the Sabbath and are blameless that the law of Moses might 
be kept, surely I am justified in traveling on the Sabbath day, that the Bread 
of Life might be broken to the needy’”’. 


Presbytery approved the petition, and commissioned Rev. J. A. Ogden 
to constitute the new church. Gathering twenty-two people who had let- 
ters of dismissal (most of them from Apple Creek, O.), Rev. Ogden presided 
while they completed their organization by the election of three elders, 
namely, Adam Hatfield, Dr. John Riddle, and William Wallace. The church 
was called the Bluffton Presbyterian Church. Four years later when the 
church in the town of Bluffton was organized, the name was changed to 
Pleasant Ridge and so it was known until 1876, when again the name was 
changed to Ossian Presbyterian Church. The name Pleasant Ridge had 
been retained for ten years after the site had been moved to Ossian out of 
favor to the wishes of Mr. Joseph Hatfield, an aged and venerated elder, 
who plead for the continued use of the pleasantly familiar name so long as 
he lived. 


The church was originally housed in a log church, in size about twen- 
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ty-four by thirty-four feet, located on the Joseph Gorrell farm. A larger 
frame building was erected in Ossian in 1866, which served until the erec- 
tion of the present commodious brick building in 1902. 

By a process that might be called swarming, four other churches have 
grown out of the Ossian congregation. Bluffton, for example, was organ- 
ized by 19 members from Ossian in 1844. The very next year (1845), thir- 
teen more members withdrew, and organized the Murray (or New Lancas- 
ter) Presbyterian Church. One year more (1846), and eighteen members 
withdrew and formed a United Presbyterian Church at Murray. These fis- 
sures left Pleasant Ridge (Ossian) with but seventeen members in all! 
Another forty years later (1886), Rev. M. M. Lawson, the Ossian minister, 
organized the Kingsland Presbyterian Church. The Kingsland Church was 
dissolved, and the members transferred to Bluffton and Ossian parishes in 
1904. 

The Ossian ministers over a period of years commonly served the 
Elhanan Presbyterian Church also. Elhanan had been organized in 1843. 
In 1926, presbytery dissolved the Elhanan Church, and dismissed the mem- 
bers to the Ossian congregation, who also assumed title to the Elhanan pro- 
perty. The church has been served by seventeen installed pastors and two 
stated supplies in its’ century of service,—besides Rev. Ogden who was com- 
missioned to effect the organization. From its families have come at least 
ten ordained clergymen. The church’s membership has never been very 
large, but it represents a kind of parish that our denomination must keep 
functioning in order to insure self-preservation. 

The Ossian Church celebrated its Centennial on June 9, 1940, and in 
connection with that occasion published an interesting historical account 
which has provided the basis for this sketch. 


DECATUR 


The early church had a very important place in the lives of indi- 
viduals who composed it. Probably the statement made by French Quinn 
of Decatur was true of nearly all of our communities. He says, “I can see 
and hear that (church) bell ringing out its Sunday morning call—only they 
called it “Sabbath morning’’,—for all and sundry, townspeople and those 
from the countryside. As for the country people, it was quite a chore (to 
get to church) in those bad road days, and all dressed up in their Sunday 
best. Father would have on his beaver hat, and long double-breasted frock 
coat; Mother her stiff gown of silk with voluminous and countless petti- 
coats. Little lads whose cropped hair would plainly show the outlines of 
the inverted crock, and little girls with their pig-tails and primest of man- 
ners, would be with the family. All would wear the most solemn air, for 
religion was a matter of serious solemnity in those days. It may be said, 
too, that Papa and Mama and their brood came to worship as early as nine 
in the morning, and sat stiff and upright in an uncompromising pew until 
the stroke of twelve... and woe to him that dared “‘to bendeth from the up- 
right”! It is astonishing how well these people knew their Bible, and how 
much of it they could recite from memory. 

It must be confessed that many curious twists were sometimes given 
the Scriptures, whose meaning and intent were often earnestly discussed 
or even warmly debated. Some emphasis was put upon the belief in a 
stern God, who could only be placated by a rigorously righteous behavior. 
But even those who spoke so in their early lives, tended to mellow with the 
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years. They were a devout people, to whom missing a church service with- 
out some exceptionally good excuse was simply unthinkable. 

We who enjoy the blessings and comforts of the present can scarcely 
realize the sacrifices of these pioneers. Most of them were cultured people. 
And it was they who saved religion in the wilderness from being lost with 
forgotten things. They upheld for themselves and their posterity a virile 
Christian faith, and bequeathed it enriched by their faithful devotion. Such 
is, in general, a fairly reasonable portraiture of dozens of ral, re nd 
small city churches in the middle west of 1840.” 5 ¢ U ie o% 

It was that year that the Presbytery of Miami, in response to a peti-» 
tion presented to it by a group of people in and near Decatur, directed Rev. 
Isaac Ogden (who had earlier organized the Ossian Church) to organize a 
Presbyterian Church in Adams County, Indiana. A notice was published 
that a meeting was to be held in the county courthouse on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19th, 1840. After a service of worship conducted by Rev. Ogden, 
the church was formally constituted with twelve charter members. Samuel 
Patterson and William Allen were elected elders. It is uncertain but as- 
sumed that Rev. Ogden looked after these infant parishes until they were 
able to elect pastors. In Decatur, by June 5th, 1843, the church was ready 
for its first installed minister,—Rev. John H. Nevius. At the same time, 
three deacons were elected, George Caskey, James Patterson, and James 
Niblick. 


It was desired to incorporate the church also,—so a committee was 
appointed (July 1, 1843) to draft a constitution and by-laws. The next step 
is interesting, because different from current practice. A special bill was © 
introduced into the state legislature legalizing the incorporation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Decatur (the same thing had been done earlier for 
the First Church of Fort Wayne). This corporation was limited—it might 
not hold property of a valuation in excess of $20,000.00. But when one re- 
members that the church’s total income the five years preceding October 15, 
1847, was $1077.47,—it may be supposed that the limitation inflicted no 
hardship. 

Notice what a church costs today. A committee reported on Decem- 
ber 27, 1845, recommending the congregation to build a church forty by 
thirty feet in size, with side-walls fifteen feet in elevation, of frame construc- 
tion. It would cost—$800.00! 


Apparently that was too much,—for it was not until several years 
later that a building was actually erected (March 27, 1854). The dimen- 
sions were enlarged to forty by fifty feet floor-plan, with side elevation of 
eighteen feet. It cost $2413.00! The first pastor, Rev. Nevius served the 
church for twelve years at a salary of about $200 per annum. Finances 
were procured by a method then commonly used,—an annual auction of 
pews. (A method which persisted in Ft. Wayne First Church long after it 
had been superceded by other methods in most congregations,—and was fol- 
lowed by pew-rental system in Ft. Wayne until about the time of World War 
I). 


There is a interesting coincidence connected with this church build- 
ing. It burned on November 15, 1862. It so happened that the Ossian 
minister, Rev. Wilson Donaldson, was preaching a communion sermon in 
the Decatur Church that Sabbath morning, using as text the words, “I will 
baptize you with fire and the Holy Ghost’. Right in the middle of the ser- 
mon he was interrupted by the cry, “Fire!” The congregation hurriedly es- 
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caped to safety, but the building was wholly consumed. There was no in- 
surance upon it either. It is to be assumed that the conflagration started 
from the heating-equipment, rather than spontaneous combustion arising 
from the minister’s text or the warmth of his discourse. 

There is an interesting series of articles relating to the history of the 
Decatur Church in the October 18, 1940, issue of the ‘Decatur Daily Demo- 
crat’’, to which reference is here made for a more detailed history of the 
church and its people. 


WARSAW—NOVEMBER 7th, 1840 


There are frequent complaints that the church is slow, too conserva- 
tive, and unaggresive. The actual record of church extension and mission- 
ary endeavor in this area while it was being settled definitely fails to bear 
out this complaint. In fact, the exact opposite is the truth. Here is War- 
saw, for instance. 

Fourteen years before the town was incorporated, the Presbyterian 
church was organized. At the direction of Logansport Presbytery (which 
then embraced all of northern Indiana except a narrow fringe on the bor- 
der of Michigan), Rev. Jacob Wolf (variant spellings Wolfe, Wolff) instituted 
the Warsaw Church on November 7th, 1840, with nine members. 


The composition of the original group is indicated by the family 
names—Williams, Hover, Lucas, Davis, McFadden, Nye, and Van Curen. 
English, Dutch, Welsh, and Scotch—wouldn’t you say? Add Cowan, Sloane, 
Bair, Boyd, Chipman, Mershon, Hawks, Downs, Reid, Maish, Webber, Het- 
rick, Moran, McComb, Widaman, Stout, Dickey, Frazer, Montgomery, Bar- 
bour—all of which are prominent names in this parish, and we have more 
of the same with a further admixture of Ulster Irish, and a slight dash of 
French and German added. They were definitely confirmed Protestants. 
They were with equal definiteness Presbyterians who held marked religious 
convictions, and possessed (or were possessed by) a Christian devotion 
which gave each their church, their families, and their community both 
character and stability. 


If this be true, and it is, of many early Presbyterian congregations, 
—it is noticeably true of Warsaw. ‘This characteristic has been the finest 
contribution of our church to American life, and has enabled Presbyterians 
to give the nation leadership in amounts out of all proportion to our share 
in the general population. 


The church of so few members (nine) could scarcely be expected to 
support a pastor, hence for the first three years or so, Mr. Hover, one of the 
members, served as a kind of supply. The first settled minister was in- 
stalled in 1843, when Rev. L. G. Weeks became pastor. 


Just when the church was beginning to burgeon, it was beset with 
a temporary difficulty. Tension was mounting in the nation on the ques- 
tion of slavery, with its political implications. Some felt more strongly 
than others that the liquor traffic ought to be curbed. The ‘Plan of Union” 
which merged Congregationalists and Presbyterians into joint enterprises 
was becoming increasingly unsatisfactory to some. At the same time, there 
was a marked theological division within the Presbyterian Church itself, 
which finally split into two rival General Assemblies, and separate Synods 
and Presbyteries. These were known as “Old School” (generally conserva- 
tive in theology as well as on social and political questions) and ‘New 
School” (a more liberal group, roughly speaking, in each respect). These 
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differences reached down to the local parishes, often with the active en- 
couragement of some clergyman who did not hesitate to encourage defec- 
tion among members of congregations which were under charge of minis- 
ters of the opposite school! 


Thus when the Presbytery of St. Joseph (which was New School, and 
to which several of our present churches then belonged) met in 1848, it was 
reported that a new church had been organized in Warsaw. This related 
not to the church instituted in 1840, but to a defection from it. It is impos- 
sible to determine whether it was upon their own motion, or upon the per- 
suasion of some ardent outside New School advocate, that a number of fam- 
ilies withdrew from the First Presbyterian Church of Warsaw, and formed 
“the Second Presbyterian Church’ as a New School body. In any event, 
the division was abortive. The new group did not prosper. Even before 
the national controversy had died out and the national church was re-united 
most of these people quietly returned to their original church, which re- 
mained much the stronger of the two, and resumed the fellowship of former 
years without, so far as we can tell, being subjected to any recrimination. 


Thus when Fort Wayne Presbytery was set apart, the Warsaw Church 
was a substantial parish, pregnant with the promise its century of service 
has amply fulfilled. In connection with its centennial in 1940, at which 
time it entertained the synod, the church published an interesting and at- 
tractive little booklet which records much data of special local interest. 

Rev. Jacob Wolf, who organized the church, was a Pennsylvanian, a 
graduate of Washington College, who had studied one year in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and served several churches in Ohio before coming 
to Benton, Indiana, in 1840, as a missionary. He was stated supply of the 
Eel River Church 1841-1850, and of the Swan Church also from October 
1842 to October 1846. He was deputed by presbytery also to direct the 
organization of the Auburn Church in 1844. He became a member of Ft. 
Wayne Presbytery (from Logansport) upon its organization, January 1, 1845, 
and remained so until he was dismissed June 14, 1854, to the Olive Branch 
Synod of the English Evangelical Lutheran Church. He died at Coesse, 
Indiana, September 7th, 1863. 


HUNTINGTON—NOVEMBER lI, 1843 


Huntington in 1843 had fewer than three hundred residents. Yet it 
was a place of promise on the Wabash River and the proposed route of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, with the prospect of more hundreds of people com- 
ing to take up the surrounding land or to engage in business. 

It is impossible to determine how the matter was _ initiated,—but 
there must have been some preliminary correspondence with the Domestic 
Mission Board (or Society) of Pennsylvania to induce them to send Rev. 
Thomas Anderson to Huntington. The fact that he came there directly 
from Pennsylvania for the specific purpose of organizing a church would 
suggest that someone in Huntington had written “back home” for help, and 
that Rev. Anderson’s commission resulted from that appeal. 

He arrived in Huntington with his family on a Sunday in October, 
1843,—and put up at the “Rock House” (a hotel erected in 1835). He set 
about the business on which he had come without delay, and conducted a 
service in the hotel the very night of his arrival. Nor was he delayed long 
in discharging the function for which he had been commissioned,—for 
on November 11, 1843, which could hardly have been more than six weeks 
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from the time of his arrival, the church was organized with nine charter 
members. True, three of the nine were members of his own family, his 
wife and two children. Two others were named Steele, and may have been 
related to Rev. Samuel Steele, an old circuit rider, who helped Anderson or- 
ganize the church. But then there were still four others,—James and Jane 
Best, Catherine and Evaline McClelland. They were immediately joined by 
Jacob Kenower, who had his dismissal from the New Carlisle, Ohio, church. 
Mr. Kenower and William Steele were elected elders. So the church began. 


It was long afterward (1861) that the congregation erected a building 
of its own. For the most part, services were conducted in the courthouse 
—a not uncommon practice in county-seat towns. There were occasional in- 
tervals when use was made of other churches, Methodist, Christian, or Bap- 
tist. 


The minister who founded the church, Rev. Thomas Anderson, was 
the son of John Anderson, born in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Janu- 
ary 1, 1791, so that he was fifty-two years of age when he came to Hunting- 
ton. He was a graduate of Washington College, in the class of 1820. He 
did not attend theological seminary, but studied theology privately under a 
Rev. Samuel Tait. He had been licensed by Erie Presbytery December 28, 
1835, and ordained some time during the following year. His first pastorate 
was at Concord, Pa. (1826-1831), combined with Big Sugar Creek and Frank- 
lin for a longer term (1826-1837). This was followed by a term of service 
as stated supply of Union and Beaverdam (1837-1843). From thence he 
came to Huntington where he served five years (1843-1848). From 1848 un- 
til his death on December 22, 1853, he continued to live in Huntington, do- 
ing missionary and supply work when he could. 


He was a New School man, and presided at the meeting in Ft. Wayne 
to help Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman, to organize the Second Presbyter- 
ian Church there, and ordain and install Charles Beecher in it as pastor. 
Strangely enough, he was also one of a committee of three appointed later 
by presbytery to visit Charles Beecher and try to recover him when he was 
suspected of having uttered heresy. 


The Phoebe Anderson listed among the charter members of the 
church was the minister’s wife, the daughter of Rev. William Wick, to whom 
he was married October 11, 1820. Belinda and Philander were their chil- 
dren. Philander also became a clergyman, having been ordained by Fort 
Wayne Presbytery October 3, 1852, and dismissed to Indianapolis Presbytery 
September 8, 1855. 


Rev. Samuel Steele, who seems to have done the original spadework 
that resulted in the establishment of the church, died on November 22, 1869. 


While it does not exactly belong to this period, there is a matter in 
relation to this church of which note should probably be taken. Usually 
it was the New School group which organized “Second” churches in Old 
School communities. In Huntington this was reversed. The Huntington 
Church was decidedly New School. But Rev. W. M. Donaldson of Ossian, 
and Rev. J. M. Lowrie of Ft. Wayne, with Elder Elias Numbers (of Elhanan?) 
invaded this parish in Huntington and proceeded to organize there a “Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church” (Old School), and put Rev. R. A. Curran on the 
field in April 1861 as stated supply for two-thirds of his time. Mr. Curran 
continued to work there thus until 1869. The two churches were consoli- 
dated in 1870, when this Old School—New School schism was finally healed. 
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LAGRANGE—1844 


There seems to be very little information available about the estab- 
lishment of the Lagrange Church. It appears first mentioned in presbytery 
in February of 1844. A brief summary of its history has been found, which 
was evidently compiled about 1881. In order that it may find preservation, 
we quote it here in its entirety. It reads as follows: 


“The Presbyterian Church (of Lagrange) was organized in the winter 
of 1843-44 by the Rev. Benjamin Ogden of Three Rivers, Michigan, and Rev. 
Bouton, who had been appointed a committee for that purpose by the Pres- 
bytery of LaGrange. The original members were Francis M. Price and his 
wife, Sarah; William S. Boyd and his wife, Sarah; Robert Cummings; and 
Harmon B. McCoy. The first elders were Messrs. Price and Boyd. Of this 
little communion, Mr. Boyd is (1881) the only survivor, and is residing in 
the town. 


“Rev. Mr. Ogden served the church for a short time, during which 
Mr. Phillip Toll and his wife, who resided at Fawn River, Michigan, a dis- 
tance of about ten miles, united with the church. In June, 1845, the ser- 
vices of Rev. A. D. White, who came from the State of New York, were se- 
cured for one-half of his time. He preached here and at Fawn River al- 
ternately once in two weeks. In October, 1845, at the request of the church, 
the Synod of Northern Indiana transferred its connection from the Presby- 
tery of LaGrange to the Presbytery of Fort Wayne. 

“Rev. Mr. White continued his labors until the spring of 1848. Dur- 
ing his time, fifty-nine members were added to the church—nine by profes- 
sion of faith and the others by letter from other churches—they having im- 
migrated (sic!) to the county and settled here. In June 1848, Rev. A. H. 
Kerr came as stated supply, and continued his labors until 1852. Up to this 
time the organization had no church building of its own, but held services 
in common with other organizations represented here, in the courthouse or 
schoolhouse. 

‘Rev. Cathcart received a call from the presbytery (yes?), and was 
ordained and installed as pastor in 1854. He was the first regularly in- 
stalled pastor. On account of failing health, Rev. William Cathcart resigned 
his charge in the spring of 1864, and was succeeded by Rev. A. D. Randolph, 
who continued until 1869. At the time of Mr. Cathcart’s retirement the 
membership was seventy-one. He died at Lima, January 1, 1870. 

“Rev. Thomas E. Hughes, then pastor of the church at Constantine, 
Michigan, received a call and became the settled pastor of this church, and 
remains as such at this time (1881?). The membership is now one hundred 
and fifteen. The present elders are Matthew McCoy, Ira Barrows, Dr. E. 
G. White, J. F. Clugston, and E.G. Machan. The Sabbath School under the 
superintendency of E. T. Casper numbers 155 scholars and twenty-one teach- 
ers and Officers. 

“The present house of worship was erected about 1853 at a cost of 
about $2000. Having become too small for the increasing congregation, it 
has been sold, and an eligible site has been purchased on Michigan Street a 
short distance northwest of the courthouse, and arrangements have been 
effected for the erection of a fine brick church building early in the spring 
of 1882”. 

Unfortunately this is all we have been able to glean of the story in 
LaGrange. It is hoped it may be supplemented by interested person at a 
later date. with more colorful details added to the tale of the earlier days. 
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FORT WAYNE WESTMINSTER—MAY 5, 1844 


We have previously indicated the manner in which the national 
church was divided into Old School and New School denominations in 1837, 
and related the incident which precipitated the split locally in Logansport 
Presbytery. All of this occurred contemporaneously with the section of his- 
tory with which we are here concerned. It seems particularly unfortu- 
nate that this controversy existed and was being carried on with some 
acrimony at a time when the church’s energies might better have been ex- 
pended in more productive channels. 

Probably nothing wili make clearer what was transpiring in local 
communities than the circumstances attendant upon the organization of the 
“Second Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne’”’, whose name was later 
changed to the present Westminster. Churches now component parts of the 
presbytery were then lined up as follows: Fort Wayne First, Ossian, Deca- 
tur, and Warsaw were in affiliation with the Old School: Lima, Salem Cen- 
ter, Elkhart, and Huntington were New School. (Bluffton and Auburn, 
then about to be organized also became Old School). 

Thus matters stood when, in the spring of 1844, the First Church of 
Fort Wayne became vacant. This situation came to the attention of the 
New School group, and must have looked to them like an almost heaven- 
sent opportunity to capture a prominent parish. How the campaign was 
arranged in detail cannot be determined. The correspondence on the sub- 
ject would be intensely interesting if it were available. In any event, it 
was arranged that Henry Ward Beecher, then minister of the Second Church 
of Indianapolis, should go to Fort Wayne, where he was to try to swing the 
allegiance of the First Church over to the New School, while it was without 
a minister. Charles Beecher was about to graduate from Lane Theological 
Seminary in Cincinnati (of which Lyman Beecher was president), and would 
fit nicely into the program since he was about ready to assume a pastorate. 


How the session of the First Church became aware of what was be- 
ing planned for them is also uncertain. It is not improbable that Beecher 
himself may have written them, offering with transparent guile to come 
and conduct some meetings for them. First Church officers themselves were 
not so guileless as to accept. When they learned that Beecher was coming 
anyway, they were obliged to take some counter-measures promptly. They 
sent hurriedly to Hanover College, and induced Dr. William C. Anderson, a 
faculty member teaching English, to leave the college without finishing the 
last few weeks of the college year, and hurry to Fort Wayne to “protect 
their interests’’. 


Then followed what might be called “‘a battle of the giants’. What 
happened may best be told in Dr. Anderson’s own words: “The church of 
Fort Wayne is the important one of N. Indiana Synod, and has for years 
been desired as a center by the New School Presbyterians of this country. 
I arrived in Fort Wayne April fourteenth, 1844, and took charge of the 
church and preached on that day. On Saturday of that week, Henry Beech- 
er of Indianapolis arrived with the avowed intention and design of carrying 
the church over to the New School organization. After three weeks of in- 
cipiant (sic. I think Anderson meant either insiduous, incessant or assidu- 
ous. G. W. A.) labor, preaching daily, and visiting the families of the church, 
he carried off five women and one man”! Thus Anderson,—who was, it 
may be assumed, himself not idle during those three weeks. 


Not having succeeded in capturing the church already established, 
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Beecher was not to be completely balked of his purpose. There seemed a 
sufficient neucleus to justify setting up a rival organization in the expecta- 
tion of growth, and, with the sanguine hope of men who believed in their 
cause, the faith that the new church would be augmented by later defec- 
tions from Old School allegiance and so gain the coveted position of leader- 
ship in the region. 

The church was organized with twelve members at the conclusion of 
Beecher’s campaign on May 5th, 1844. Charles Beecher, a licentiate, be- 
gan service as stated supply on June 4, 1844, and continued as such until 
April 19, 1850. The occasion of his ordination (November 9, 1844) was 
memorable. Rev. Thomas Anderson (not to be confused with Dr. Wm. C. 
Anderson) of Huntington came over to preside, propound the constitutional 
questions, and offer the prayer of ordination. Henry Ward Beecher came 
up from Indianapolis again to preach the sermon, while Lyman Beecher, of 
Cincinnati, delivered the charge to the latest Beecher fledgling. After sev- 
eral years as stated supply, Charles Beecher was installed as pastor on 
April 21, 1850,—the service for which was conducted by Revs. Isaac N. 
Taylor, A. Lemon, and A. Martin. 

There was a notable absence at that installation service. Rev. Thom- 
as Anderson, of Huntington, who had helped ordain the young minister was 
not present. This may have been for other reasons, but one is inclined to 
suspect that he may not have been invited. Why? Well,—in the interval 
since Beecher’s ordination, the brethren of presbytery had become exercised 
about some of his views uttered and published on the occasion of dedicating 
his church. Rev. Anderson was one of a committee of presbytery appoint- 
ed to confer and remonstrate with the erring brother, in hope of recovering 
him. The committee conferred and labored with the young heretic, who, 
while he would not change his opinions, yet never-the-less still wished to 
continue as a member of presbytery in good standing. (A trial for heresy, 
~ even if he were acquitted, would still leave him suspect in some quarters). 
Since Rev. Anderson was obliged to report back to presbytery on these mat- 
ters in a rather critical tenor,—Beecher (and perhaps Anderson too!) would 
feel a little more comfortable if he were not about. 

Shortly more than a year after his installation as pastor, Beecher re- 
signed (September 7, 1851) on account of “failing health’’, and was dismissed 
to a Congregational Association on Long Island. 


We have previously mentioned the New School’s organization of a 
“Second Presbyterian Church in Warsaw’’, and the defection of a number 
of families from the Old School ‘First Presbyterian Church” in that place. 
But lest it may be thot such matters were all one-sided, please observe that 
several years later Rev. Lowrie of Fort Wayne First Church, Rev. Donald- 
son of Ossian, and Elder Numbers, invaded the New School parish in Hunt- 
ington, and there organized an Old School “Second Presbyterian Church of 
Huntington’, which they continued to sustain with home mission funds until 
this Presbyterian schism was healed by re-union. It would be too much to 
say that Rev. Lowrie headed this commission to invade Huntington in di- 
rect retaliation for Rev. Anderson’s previous relation to the New School in- 
vasion of Fort Wayne, but remembering that relationship would probably 
not diminish the pleasure of paying him back in his own coin. 


Looking at this controversy in long perspective, one cannot help 
wondering how much the laymen in these churches knew (or if they knew, 
how much they cared!) about the issues involved; or whether this may not 
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have been chiefly a contention generated by ministers over issues about 
which laymen knew little, and may have cared even less. 

Altho it does not belong to events preceding the organization of Fort 
Wayne Presbytery, it may be proper to add that following Beecher, West- 
minster Church (Second) had the ill-fortune to have rather a long series of 
incumbents as stated supplies with very brief tenures. And also to note 
further, that in September, 1870, thirty-three members of Westminster 
Church were dismissed. They withdrew from the Presbyterian Church in 
order to found Plymouth Congregational Church. This was a local result 
of the complete revocation by our General Assembly of the “Plan of Union”, 
and withdrawal from participation in all joint church enterprises such —as_ 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the estab- 
lishment instead of strictly Presbyterian denominational boards. 


BLUFFTON—AUGUST 24th, 1844 

The parent organization which developed into the Bluffton, Ossian 
(originally Bluffton, then Pleasant Ridge, before being called Ossian), Kings- 
land, and New Lancaster (later called Murray) Churches came into being 
in a new log barn on the farm of Adam Hatfield, located about three and 
a half miles north of Murray on June 10, 1840. The church was organ- 
ized as a result of a petition which Adam Hatfield had walked some sixty 
miles to present to the Presbytery of Miami, and, after gaining approval 
for a new church, he walked the same distance back home again. 

Altho this church meeting was held some distance from the town, the 
new church was christened as the Bluffton Presbyterian Church. For 
four years, services were held in barns, homes, or wherever convenient for 
a widely scattered group of rural and village families. It was the condition 
of muddy unimproved country roads, or perhaps one might say more ac- 
curately the lack of roads, which complicated and delayed the choice of a 
site for the erection of a church building. The long distances over poor 
roads made it necessary to build at a point which would be easily accessible 
to all. That there was no such commonly acceptable location resulted in 
the final division of the congregation into four new ones. 

Meantime, the number of Presbyterians in and near Bluffton had 
somewhat increased. This group sought and obtained authorization of pres- 
bytery to organize a church of their very own at Bluffton. Thus came the 
Bluffton Presbyterian Church, organized with twenty-two members (nine- 
teen of whom came from the parent church set up four years earlier). The 
parent church thereupon assumed the name of Pleasant Ridge Church. Dr. 
A. J. Riddle and Robert Marshall were the two elected elders. Rev. John 
H. Russ continued to serve both the new and the old congregations. (The 
last surviving charter member of the Bluffton Church, Mrs. Martha Mar- 
quis, nee Riddle, died at Northfield, O., in 1907, at the age of eighty-three). 

For ten years the church had no place of its own for worship, but 
most commonly held services in the log courthouse (corner Main and 
Perry Streets), or occasionally met as guests of another church. But on 
February 10, 1854, a barn-like frame church building fifty by seventy feet 
in size was dedicated. Its cost ($965.00!!!) was provided for chiefly by the- 
Board of Church Erection. Janitor service, as was common among early 
churches, was supplied by the various families turn about. 

To give some conception of the difficulties of transportation of that 
time, one lady who lived about three miles from the church wrote that at 
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times it took her family a full hour to make that short journey. Often 
in spring roads were so muddy as to be impassible,—and then one either 
walked or went horseback. In better weather, one old gentleman of seven- 
ty-five years or more, who was so severely crippled with rheumatism that 
getting in and out of his buggy was both difficult and painful, would drive 


his buggy up beside a church window, which would be opened so that he 
might hear the service. 


Roads were sometimes so bad that even the minister would not be 
able to travel to his appointment. Nor had he any way of notifying his 
people of his impending absence. Under these conditions it is related of 
James Crosbie, who served as elder in the Bluffton Church for forty-eight 
years, that if he rode his horse in of a Sunday morning and failed to find his 
own “meenister” present,—he was too good a Scotchman to stop at a neigh- 
boring church and hear a good Methodist sermon. Not he! He would 
mount his horse, and ride off home! His predeliction in that respect is said 
to have been shared by his fellow-elder, Peter Craven. 

Rev. John H. Russ, who had officiated at the organization of the 
church continued to serve it for perhaps a year anda half. He was followed 
by Rev. Andrew J. McClelland, of Wabash, whose commission as stated sup- 
ply was dated August 1, 1847, and authorized him to “act as the missionary 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. to 
preach the Gospel at Bluffton, Lancaster, and Pleasant Ridge’’ for which 
he was to be paid at the rate of $150 per year. 

It requires little imagination to envisage the pioneer conditions under 
which these people lived. Wells County was then mostly a swampy forest 
with the principal settlements at Bluffton and Murray. Even where roads 
had been cleared thru the forests, they were ungraded, and the stumps gen- 
erally remained uncleared. One traveled on foot, on horseback, or by wagon 
or sled,—_depending upon conditions. The isolation of rural people, often 
for many weeks at a time, gave them an appreciation for religious gather- 
ings which we of more gregarious times may find it difficult to understand. 
For many, the church afforded their only available social outlet. This is 
not to minimize the deep-seated religious convictions they possessed, which 
led them to crave for themselves and for their children the benefits of Chris- 
tian faith administerd by a pastor in a regularly organized church. This 
hunger for the Gospel by lonely people engaged in breaking the wilderness, 
so typical of pioneer days in this area, is well-illustrated by the Presbyter- 
ians of Wells County and the antecedants of the present church in Bluffton. 
Adam Hatfield’s long tramp is still bearing fruit! 


AUBURN—ORGANIZED DECEMBER 6th, 1844 

The church at Auburn was brot into being officially on December 6th, 
1844, with six members, of whom two (J. C. Meade and Nelson Payne) 
were elected elders. The minister who presided at this function as the agent 
of Logansport Presbytery (and of the Old School division of the church) was 
Rev. Jacob Wolfe. (His name is variously spelled as ‘““Wolf” and ‘‘Wolff’’). 

Rev. Wolfe was a native of Pennsylvania, a graduate of Washington 
College, who had studied one year in Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
had served several churches in Ohio before coming to Indiana in 1840 asa 
missionary. He settled first at Benton. He was stated supply of the Eel 
River Church (Coesse) from 1841 to 1850, and of the Swan Church also from 
October 1841 to October 1846. He was evidently used widely by the pres- 
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bytery for such missions, having assisted in organizing several other parish- 
es, such as Warsaw, for instance. He became a member of Fort Wayne 
Presbytery when it was set apart from Logansport, of which he had pre- 
viously been a member, January 1, 1845. He later asked dismissal by pres- 
bytery to the Olive Branch Synod’ of the English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, a request which the presbytery refused to grant. He appealed to 
synod, which thereupon ordered the presbytery to dismiss him in accordance 
with his request, which was done on June 14, 1854. He died at Coesse, In- 
diana, September 7th, 1863. 

Rev. J. T. Bliss, who became the first minister, was transferred to 
Logansport Presbytery from that of Salem, of which he was a licentiate. 
He was examined for ordination by Logansport Presbytery at a meeting 
held in Fort Wayne First Church in January, 1845. The call to the Auburn 
Church was not completed at the time of his examination, so he was or- 
dained as an evangelist, “sine titulo,” as it was then called. However, he 
became the stated supply of the Auburn Church January 2, 1845, and con- 
tinued thus until August 15, 1849, when he was installed as pastor for one- 
half of his time. (The remaining half he sustained a like relation to supply 
the three churches,—at Bear Creek, Spencerville, and Cedar Creek). He 
resigned from Auburn on October 17, 1856. 

During much of the period of his ministry in Auburn, the church 
possessed no building of its own. Consequently, as commonly the case in 
county-seat towns at the time, arrangements were effected to utilize the 
court chamber of the county courthouse. It was not until six years later 
that a frame church building was erected. Strangely enough, this building 
still stands, after having been utilized by several other groups. When the 
present church of Auburn was erected in 1876, the original church was sold 
to the Church of God, and they in turn disposed of it to St. Mark’s Luth- 
eran congregation. Once more it changed hands,—this time to the school 
city. It now stands on the Harrison School grounds, where it houses the 
manual training shop work of the school. How many structures erected 
by men are of such sturdy construction as to last so long, and serve such 
various purposes? 

Mr. Bliss is believed to have been a native of Maine. Among his 
other charges in this presbytery, he served Kendallville two years (1848- 
1849). He was dismissed to Schuyler Presbytery on October 17, 1856, af- 
ter which he disappears from our ken. 
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Preparation For The Ministry 


fe okies for the ministry of the Presbyterian Church face a rather 

rigorous educational discipline. Such a candidate must be a member 
in good standing in a local church, and recommended to the presbytery by 
that particular session. He then appears before the presbytery in person 
for a preliminary examination, during which the presbytery inquires into his 
personal religious experience, his purpose in seeking to become a minister, 
and the point of progress in his education, with possible inquiry into his 
future plans. This inquiry completed, the candidate retires, and the pres- 
bytery votes whether he shall be accepted—the phrase being whether he 
shall be “taken under care of presbytry’’. If the ballot is favorable, the 
young man becomes the spiritual ward of presbytery—to which he must re- 
port his progress annually. He may, on occasion, be recommended to the 
Board of Christian Education for some financial assistance if needed. 

Upon completion of his collegiate work with a bachelor’s degree, he 
enters theological seminary for three years of strictly theological training. 
He is then ready for work in a parish—but must again appear for exami- 
nation by presbytery. Originally this was done in two stages—the first 
being an examination leading to licensure (as a probationer, yet on trial, 
and subject to further examination before ordination). 

The final examination was comprehensive, covering both his ac- 
quaintance with the liberal arts and the subjects of the theological curri- 
culum. In recent practice, theologues are commonly examined for both li- 
censure and ordination upon a single occasion after graduation from semi- 


‘nary. In other words, the probationary period has been omitted—but un- 


til recent years licensure usually preceded ordination by at least one year. 

Let us note a characteristic case. In May, 1862, Dr. Lowrie intro- 
duced to presbytery a young man named Meade C. Williams ‘“‘as a candidate 
for the gospel ministry”. Mr. Williams was then examined with reference 
to his experimental acquaintance with religion, and on the motives which 
led him to desire the sacred office of the ministry. He was also examined 
on the Arts and Sciences; on theology; on ecclesiastical history, the sacra- 
ments, and church government; and on the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages.” 

“On motion, the examination of Mr. Williams on all these parts of 
trial was sustained, and he was taken under care of this presbytery as a 
candidate. The following subjects were then assigned as additional parts 
of trial: For a Latin exegesis, ‘“‘De Supplicius Gehennae’”’; for a critical exer- 
cise, ““The Necessity of Christ’s Incarnation and Sufferings,’’ Hebrews 2:10- 
18; for a lecture, ““The Twenty-third Psalm; for a popular sermon, Romans 
36." 


In June 1863, Mr. Williams again appeared before presbytery and 
read to them his critical exercise—which the members of presbytery dis- 
cussed and then “‘sustained as part of his trials.”” He then read his Latin 
Exegesis, ‘““which was referred to J. M. Lowrie and W. S. Wilson for exami- 
nation.” (Had the rest of the brethren forgotten their Latin?) This com- 
mittee later reported a few criticisms, but recommended approval. Pres- 
bytery approved. 


A year later (June 1864), Mr. Williams again appeared for further 
examination. His “Popular Lecture” was referred to Dr. Lowrie and Rev. 
Donaldson for examination. Examinations in all the previous subjects were 


“prosecuted to completion.” Then at the evening worship service, he 
preached his trial sermon. Presbytery approved all of his parts of trial and 
then ‘‘Resolved, That his examination in all parts be now sustained.’ ‘At 


Pierceton, on the 23rd day of June, 1864, the Presbytery having received 
testimonials of Meade C. Williams, of his having gone through a regular 
course of literature; of his good moral character; and of his being in the 
communion of the church; proceeded to take the usual parts of trial for his 
licensure; and he having given satisfaction as to his accomplishments in 
literature; as to his experimental acquaintance with religion; and as to his 
proficiency in divinity and other studies; the Presbytery did, and hereby do 
express their approbation of all these parts of trial: and he having adopted 
the Confession Faith of this Church, and satisfactorily answered the ques- 
tions appointed to be put to candidates to be licensed: the Presbytery did, 
and do hereby license him, the said Meade C. Williams, to preach the gos- 
pel of Christ as a probationer for the holy ministry within the bounds of 
this Presbytery, or wherever else he may be orderly called.” 

“Mr. Williams then requested and obtained leave to travel without 
our bounds till the next Stated Meeting, and the Stated Clerk was directed 
to furnish him the necessary papers.” 


He was not yet ordained—but merely licensed. Ordination was not 
ordinarily conferred until a young man had received a call, and was ready 
to be installed as pastor of a church—and evidently he had as yet no 
such call. At the meeting of June 1865, he was assigned to supply the pul- 
pit at Kendallville the first Sabbath of July, and that of Highland on the 
second Sabbath. A year had seemingly elapsed without a call. But in 
October he was at his own request “dismissed to the Presbytery of Rock 
River’, and the officers were “directed to forward his dismission without 
delay”. Presumably he then had a call from a church in that presbytery 
and would be ordained by it, and installed at the same time. 

This case has been outlined at length because it is characteristically 
typical. Modernly, practice does not differ greatly, except that a bachelor’s 
degree is usually accepted in lieu of an examination in the arts, sciences, 
and literature; and as stated above, the examination for licensure is usually 
omitted; an examination in English Bible has been added; and the Latin 
thesis dispensed with. The candidate is now usually required to deliver a 
sermon before presbytery and stand an oral examination in open presbytery 
to determine his theological views,—while his papers and other matters are 
examined in committee. 


That Latin thesis? This is an outworn survival of a period when 


Latin was the common language of all ‘“‘scholars and gentlemen” interna- 


tionally, when texts were written and printed in the Roman tongue, and all 
educated men were proficient in it. That condition no longer obtains, but 
the requirement persisted to torment candidates for the ministry long after 
the reasonable excuse for it had long since became passe. (The author was 
required by his presbytery in 1912 to prepare a Latin thesis on the subject, 
“De Verbis ‘Basileo tou Theouw’ in the New Testament” (sic!), which seemed 
absurd to him in view of the fact that three languages were used in the title 
of the assignment). 


In the early Colonial years, theologues (like fledgling lawyers and 
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doctors) usually boarded in the home and pursued their studies under the 
private direction of some senior member of their profession. But when Fort 
Wayne presbytery was established, the church had an ample supply of Chris- 
tian colleges and theological seminaries available for all her students, and 
the old practice of private study no longer obtained. 
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Freedmen 


G5 NEW YEAR’S Day 1863, Lincoln issued his “Emancipation Procla- 

mation’? which set some three millions of colored people free. It is 
doubtful if many people realized the seriousness of the problems thus 
created. That awakening came. In October 1864, Rev. S. C. Logan, secre- 
tary for ““‘The Western Committee for the Religious Instruction of Freed- 
men’’, was present and invited to address the presbytery (probably by pre- 
arrangement). He did so, and was thanked for his address formally. Pres- 
bytery then adopted the following resolution: “Of Slavery: Resolved that 
we heartily approve the renewed declaration of the Assembly on this sub- 
ject; believing, as we do, that this clear and emphatic testimony was timely, 
truthful, and wise’’. 

They went farther, and declared that ‘In view of the action of the 
last Assembly, and the stirring facts presented by the secretary of the West- 
ern Committee; Resolved, 

1. That we hail with pleasure the wonderful opening of such a great 
and effectual door for missionary work among that long oppressed and neg- 
lected, and now afflicted but hopeful, people. 


2. That in their panting for liberty, their anxiety to read the word of 
God and their earnest prayers, we recognize such a groaning and travail- 
ing in pain together, such a waiting for their adoption and redemption, as 
may be expected to result in abundant blessing on that suffering race. 


3. That we are urgently called by considerations of humanity, 
patriotism, and religion to immediate and active efforts for their relief. 

4. That we urge each of our churches to do something in the way of 
providing clothing for them before the approaching winter, and also that 
a collection be made in each church as soon as practicable. 


5. That Rev. J. M. Lowrie, D. D., Rev. W. M. Donaldson, and J. L. 
Williams, Esq., be a committee for the examination of persons desiring to 
be employed as teachers or preachers among the Freedmen’’. 


It may seem strange to us that this subject had been so little noticed 
by presbytery previously. But the destitution of these hundreds of thou- 
sands of colored people released from slavery very evidently touched a sym- 
pathetic spot. Abolition had, however, posed one of the major religious, 
educational, and social problems which America has had to face, and one 
which is not even yet completely solved. 

A year later (October 1865), ““‘The cause of Freedmen has just now 
very special claims, which we commend to the prayerful interest of our 
churches, and desire that they should without fail contribute to this cause, 
if they have not done so, before the first of January next.’ Perhaps it was 
with regret that they added, “‘That at this meeting this presbytery is not 
prepared to take any steps to send one of its members to the Southern field, 
as recommended by the Assembly’’. 

Some of the bitterness engendered by civil strife may be evident 
from the following resolution (of February 1866): ‘“‘“Resolved, That this Pres- 
bytery is unwilling to authorize any modification of the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1865, or of previous General Assemblies, with reference 
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to the state of the country, or to the duties of Christians, churches, or min- 
isters to the Government, or with reference to the late rebellion, or upon 
the matter of slavery, whether explanatory or otherwise; the effect of which 
shall be to abate the church’s sense of the sin of the late rebellion, or of the 
criminality of those who have voluntarily aided in promoting the continu- 
ance of the war, or of perpetuating the enslavement of the African race in 
this country by means of it’. (More than the rebels were “‘unreconstruct- 
ed’’!). 

They then directed their commissioners to the General Assembly to 
sustain this position if any modifications of previous actions were attempted, 
as they had reason to suppose that Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, and others who 
had opposed the “Spring Resolution’, might propose in the hope of re-unit- 
ing the now divided church. No retractions were made. The church has 
remained divided—north and south. Presbyterian work for colored people 
has never been too successful, but is still being carried on by the Board of 
National Missions, into which the Freedmen’s Board was integrated some 
years ago. 
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Denominational Boards 


INR WE HAVE stated earlier, Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 

during the period that the “Plan of Union” was in effect, had done their 
foreign mission work thru the agency of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, as they had done their home mission work 
jointly thru the Domestic Missionary Society. Upon the cancellation or 
dissolution of the “Plan of Union” by Presbyterian withdrawal, it became 
necessary to organize denominational boards, altho for some time certain 
single churches continued their former relationship. 

Appeals for benevolence funds were not then as unified as at present. 
Each board or cause made its own particular appeal—perhaps not without 
some competition with one another. Each minister was expected to preach 
at least once each year regarding these “causes’’, and to gather a special 
collection for each respective board. Thus in Fort Wayne Presbytery in 
1861 and following, on the third Sabbath of the months indicated, there 
would be a special sermon and collection: for Domestic Missions in Novem- 
ber; for Foreign Missions in January; Education in March; the Colportage 
Fund in May; Church Extension in July, and the Disabled Ministers Fund 
in September. To these, the Board for Freedmen was added in 1864. 

Every minister was required by presbytery to preach on each of these 
board’s work, and each session to certify that he had done so, and to state 
the amount of the collection. It was not left to chance, convenience, or 
inclination. It was ordered, and effected. 

It is not without point to remind ourselves of the advantages inher- 
ent in this program. It insured a pretty general knowledge among all mem- 
bers of the local congregations as to the business the church was about. 
There is doubt whether currently our congregations are comparatively as 
well informed, now that benevolences are gathered in common, divided ac- 
cording to percentages—and there may be no sermons ‘“‘on the work of the 
boards” from many pulpits from one years end to another. 
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Women And Missions 


BN ean 1870, a group of women from the Elkhart Church advised pres- 

bytery that they had formed a Womens Missionary Society, and pressed 
upon presbytery the urgency of all the other churches doing the same. Mat- 
ters went on thus for a few years without any particular excitement. But 
in 1879, some of the ladies made bold to speak to the assembled brethren 
on “home systematic giving”’. 

There was hardly concealed amazement among the fathers and 
brethren when they discovered that these womens societies in a few church- 
es had contributed nearly one thousand dollars for Foreign Missions during 
the preceding year. These women addressed presbytery to some purpose, 
and got them to urge every minister to see to it that such a Womens Mis- 
sionary Society was organized in his church—as well as to express hearty 
thanks ‘for the large sum of well-nigh a thousand dollars collected and paid 
over in aid of the work of Foreign Missions’’. 

It is doubtful whether any church in the presbytery has not had its 
missionary society. Most commonly the Womens Missionary Society main- 
tained an interest in both home and foreign missions,—altho in some in- 
stances there have been separate societies for each. These were supple- 
mented by Westminster Guilds for young women and Mission Bands for 
children. The Men and Missions Movement of later years has in no way 
ever matched the missionary work of the womens organizations. 

Recently, many churches have formed one single womens organiza- 
tion (a federation or society) in which all interests, including Christian Edu- 
cation, have been merged,—each interest constituting a department. There 
has always been some opposition to this on the part of missionary enthusi- 
asts, who have feared that the original purpose of these societies would be 
lost and the missionary interest diminished. 

The women continued for several years to make an annual “‘report”’ 
to presbytery which was presented in person by their officers, but, with the 
organization of the Presbyterial Societies, the practice was discontinued, 
and the women went their own way. They followed the report of “well- 
nigh a thousand dollars” in 1879, by having collected $952.58 in 1880. In 
the meantime the missionary gifts of the churches themselves were increas- 
ing,—due in part, no doubt, to the missionary educational work and en- 
thusiasm of these women as well as to the slowly increasing wealth in the 
hands of the people. 
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Church Discipline 


SEROSE WHO have read the minutes of sessions or presbyteries of a cen- 

tury ago cannot fail to have been intrigued by the numerous cases of 
discipline. Presbytery sometimes intervened (not always successfully) to 
“quiet the unrest” in a congregation upon the request of either the minister 
or the session. 

In one instance in Fort Wayne Presbytery, a church (Pierceton) was 
divided regarding the use of an organ in the worship service, and evidently 
both parties to the dispute appealed to presbytery for support. In April 
1868, they were directed to ballot, and whichever group proved to be the 
minority was urged to abide peaceably by the decision of the majority. 
But one elder who objected to the “‘Kist o’ whustles’, altho out-voted, re- 
fused to be content. Asa result of his continued wrangling, the following 
September presbytery directed the Pierceton session to “grant Elder Wm. 
Wilson a certificate of dismission as a member in good and regular stand- 
ing to unite with some evangelical church’’. 

Somebody in the Swan church bought a new stove. Argument en- 
sued as to who was to pay for it. Presbytery directed that Esq. King pay 
for the stove, but that the minister (Rev. Forbes) pay King $13.70, and the 
congregation pay him (King) $38.50. More than the stove was warm in 
Swan. 

In April 1872, a committee was appointed to visit Columbia City, in 
reference to a report that their church building was about to be alienated 
to secular uses”. The committee discovered that the church had contract- 
ed with the trustees of the public school for the use of the church for school 
purposes for a period of one year. No further action was taken. 


Another case affecting property came from the Orland Church. The 
church building there had been erected and was owned jointly by the con- 
gregations of the Reformed and the Presbyterian churches. In 1878, dis- 
agreements having arisen between the two congregations, the Presbyterians 
asked direction of presbytery. Presbytery counseled them to offer to sell 
their share of the property with a quit claim deed for $350.00, if the deal 
were closed within two weeks. Or—to offer the Reformed Church $700.00 
for a quit claim deed and sole possession. They further suggested that if 
neither solution was effected within two weeks, that they ‘‘cease all contro- 
versies, and build up their branch of Zion’. 


When the people of Lagrange were building their church in 1863, a 
disagreement arose between certain members of the congregation and mem- 
bers of the building committee. A commission of presbytery called the 
differing members of the church together, and harmony was restored on 
terms to which both groups of disputants assented with (temporary) relief. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert continued as complainants, and their dissatisfaction 
was renewed. The Lagrange session asked presbytery the following year 
if they (the session) had the right to suspend them if they continued to create 
trouble. Presbytery, in reply, “enjoined” the session to do so “unless they 
at once return to their walk with the church”. Trouble continued, and the 
session suspended them, whereupon they complained to presbytery. In the 
autumn of 1884, presbytery suggested that the session invite Mr. and Mrs. 
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Herbert to meet with them, and, if they promised hearty co-operation, 
recommended that the suspension be removed. The Herberts having re- 
fused to return to normal fellowship, the session was directed by presbytery 
the following spring (1885) to proceed with discipline. 


The church at Roanoke became heavily involved in debt. They not 
only owed a considerable sum to the Board of Church Erection, but had fal- 
len in arrears in the amount owed their minister, Rev. J. Meade Drake, to 
the extent of $650.00, approximately an entire year’s salary. This was the 
state of affairs when, first, the minister’s wife died, followed a few days later 
by the death of the minister as well. This left a family of destitute chil- 
dren. Presbytery sent a committee to press for payment. Repeated efforts 
by successive committees availed nothing for either the Drake orphans or 
the Board of Church Erection. Instead, presbytery was obliged to appeal 
to the Relief Board for $350.00 per year for the unhappily bereft children. 


Mrs. Cathcart, a minister’s widow living in destitution and on relief, 
requested presbytery to compel one of its members, Rev. A. G. Martin, to 
make payment to her on a note of $572.45. Presbytery tried suasion, and 
he made a written promise to presbytery to pay, but a year later had failed 
to do so. He renewed the note, and again promised presbytery to pay 
Mrs. Cathcart in installments. He remitted $30.00 and quit. It was his 
threat to Mrs. Cathcart, that “if she did not quit bothering him, he would not 
pay her anything’’, that finally brot the matter to climax. Presbytery was 
in position to hold him to his obligation by his knowledge that presbytery 
could (and might) despose him from the ministry, and leave him without 
opportunity of earning his livelihood. He was finally tried by presbytery 
for “‘unchristian and unministerial conduct”, and the charges were sustained. 
He was ordered censured, altho not suspended because of “mitigating cir- 
cumstances” (which seems to have been his own poverty). His appeal to 
synod for reversal availed him nothing. Later he removed to Texas, where 
Trinity Presbytery enrolled and received him despite their knowledge that 
he was under censure and was without dismissal from Fort Wayne. This 
presbytery had refused him dismissal until he had paid his obligation to 
Mrs. Cathcart, which he never did, perhaps never could. When presbytery 
learned that he had been enrolled in Texas, they dropped his name from 
the roll and lodged a complaint with Trinity Presbytery for having re- 
ceived a man without dismissal while he was under discipline by censure. 

On another occasion, Mr. J. W. Walker, a licentiate, was reported to 
have “moved elsewhere’, and presbytery appointed a committee “to inquire 
into the state of his accounts’. (Did he leave unpaid bills behind?) The 
presbytery was reproved by synod for having taken such action before hav- 
ing placed charges against him in a formal manner. 


A curious case came up from the Pleasant Hill church, which was 
pastorless. Some members complained that Elder Lewis Mattox insisted 
upon offering “public exposition and discourses” to which part of the con- 
gregation objected. Presbytery ordered him “to abstain’. Poor man,—he 
was probably only trying to do what he felt to be his duty! But presbytery 
advised him that, whatever else, preaching was not a ruling elder’s duty! 


Elder R. C. Cooley complained that the Hopewell Church would not 
issue letters of dismissal to himself and his wife. Neither would they pre- 
fer charges against him, that he might disprove to clear his record. Pres- 
bytery ordered the Hopewell session to do either one or the other. Appar- 
ently, they issued the dismissals. 
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A division occurred in the Kendallville Church and a minority com- 
plained of such dissatisfaction with their minister, Rev. C. A. Munn, to such 
a degree that they feared disaster to the church. They asked presbytery to 
investigate. It had all started over a silly argument about the time of a 
communion service. A commission of presbytery called the parties in, and 
succeeded in ironing out the misunderstanding. While the argument was 
settled amicably and ended in mutual expressions of good-will,—neverthe- 
less Rev. Munn resigned, and presbytery dissolved the pastorate. 


Dr. William Clark of Albion was cited for trial on grounds that he 
“gave way to violent language and used profane language’’, and was guilty 
of “assault and battery”. The evidence was heard, and the poll of presby- 
tery resulted in a tie-vote. This being so, Dr. Clark responded with a 
charge against the minister, Rev. J. P. Moore. But the judicial commission 
recommended ‘‘no notice be taken of it’, since there was too much evidence 
of spite. The doctor evidently continued to trouble the church, so two 
years later presbytery ordered the Albion session to issue him a letter of 
dismissal. 


The Ossian Church suspended one of its members, Andrew J. Taylor, 
for “fraud and dishonesty”. Mr. Taylor had promised to protect Hiram 
Hatfield from the claims of Mrs. L. B. Taylor, a preferred creditor (seem- 
ingly some matters in connection with a bankruptcy). Mr. Taylor appealed 
from the session’s condemnation, but presbytery sustained the session’s ver- 
dict of suspension. 


Sometimes presbytery reversed the decision of a session. Thus the 
Columbia City session disciplined Mrs. Allan for having separated from her 
husband. She appealed to presbytery for reversal. Presbytery did reverse 
the session’s judgment when it appeared that her husband had taken her 
to her mother’s home, and left her there! 

Mr. and Mrs. Riddile, of the New Lancaster Church, were disciplined 
for “domestic strife’. Mr. Riddile went to Iowa, and died before the trial 
was held, at which he was condemned “in absentia’—altho his death was 
not known until later by presbytery. Upon learning that the man had died, 
an appeal was made to synod to reverse the verdict of the presbytery on that 
account. Synod let the censure stand, altho it expressed regret at the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The Elhanna Church also had a case of “unhappy domestic strife’. 
Their session asked presbytery to discipline Mr. Isaac Summers and his wife, 
Ann. Presbytery did! They deposed Mr. Summers from his office as dea- 
con, and suspended him ‘from the privileges of the church’. But— it is 


“the woman who always pays’’! They ex-communicated Mrs. Summers! 
A Dr. Cox of the Wabash Church was excommuicated by the session 
for having made “an improper proposal to his sister-in-law’. The doctor 


continued for several years to clamor for restoration by appeals to presby- 
tery—long after presbytery had sustained the action of the Wabash session. 
The doctor felt a point of personal honor was involved. 

In April 1885, Rev. E. Wright was issued a dismissal to the Rock 
River Presbytery. Before leaving for Illinois, however, Rev. Wright mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s sister,—the ceremony having been performed by 
Rev. Forbes. This marriage came to the attention of the presbytery in 
June, after Rev. Wright’s removal. - Presbytery did not know whether he 
had been received by Rock River or not, and hence did not know whether 
he was subject to Ft. Wayne for discipline or not. The facts were com- 
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municated to Rock River, which refused (or at any rate neglected) to prose- 
cute him. Since the man had been dismissed and enrolled elsewhere, Fort 
Wayne could not,—and they were irked. However,—they expressed their 
“grave disapprobation”’ of Bro. Forbes’ conduct in solemnizing this mar- 
riage, and directed the stated clerk to write him formally to that effect. 


There were worse matters. While St. John’s Reformed Church was 
a member of Ft. Wayne Presbytery, it was served at one time by Rev. E. B. 
Altermatt. Rev. Altermatt had been ordained and had served as minister 
in the old country before coming here, directly from Germany. He was 
cited to appear for trial before presbytery for “falsehood and intoxication”’. 
He had become a dissolute drunkard, and a shame to the church, since he 
sometimes appeared in public while intoxicated, and his excessive drinking 
was commonly known. He was cited for trial, and failed to appear. The 
trial was adjourned from time to time in order to procure his presence. This 
went on and on. But weary of this evasion, the presbytery at long last con- 
ducted the trial in his absence (he was, of course, represented by counsel ap- 
pointed). On abundant proof of the charges, Rev. Altermatt was deposed 
from the ministry .... four years after the charges were originally laid, 
altho he had not been in active service in St. John’s during any of that time. 


A matter of even more serious import was charged by the Bluffton 
Church against their minister, Rev. Frederick Stovenour. He was accused 
before presbytery of “unchaste language and lascivious conduct’, and of 
“immoral and improper action’’, in association with an orphan girl sixteen 
years old who was being boarded in his home. Dozens of witnesses for 
both plaintiff and defendant were heard, and the proceedings of the case oc- 
cupy some eighty pages of the minutes of presbytery. The sordid details 
are all faithfully inscribed. The up-shot of the trial was his suspension 
from the ministry, until repentance, confession, etc. Two years later ,Mr. 
Stovenour wrote presbytery, asking restoration, claiming a blameless life 
in the interval and a continued Christian activity. Presbytery not only 
refused to restore him to orders, but went farther—they deposed him from 
the ministry, and then to complete the matter, excommunicated him from 
the church. 


It may seem a minor matter of discipline, but any commissioner to 
presbytery—minister or elder—who was guilty of absence from or late arri- 
val at stated meetings of presbytery, was asked to explain and give reasons. 
If the reasons assigned seemed satisfactory, they were ‘“‘sustained’’; other- 
wise, “not sustained”. In either instance, the decision was by a formal vote 
of the presbytery, and was entered upon the record. These brethren held 
one another firmly to the fulfillment of their duties. Presbyteries are cur- 
rently much more lax. 


These are samples, not out of the ordinary, in the first fifteen years 
of Ft. Wayne Presbytery. They give rise to a question. Were there more 
occasions that called for discipline then than there have been in recent 
years? Or was discipline then more strict than now? To the author it 
seems that both questions must be answered in the affirmative. Discipline 
was then much more severe, and often called for with a holy determination. 
Equally it seems to him that there are far fewer occasions in any recent fif- 
teen years in the church when any comparable number of ministers have 
so soiled their cloth as to require censure,—much less deposition or ex-com- 
muication. And that the same is true of laymen in local churches, seems 
beyond doubt. 
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